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Textbooks of Exceptional Merit 


Brigham and McFarlane’s Essentials of 
Geography —Revised 


Published in a two-book or a four-book series, 
these geographies are superb examples of up-to-date 
textbooks. They treat industry and commerce in a 








Hamilton’s Essentials of Arithmetic 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


These arithmetics are ideal for elementary grades 
because they lay thorough foundations and at the 
same time arouse the pupil’s interest and am- 
bition—Every phase of the work is marked by sim- 








vivid, comprehensive way, and constantlyyémphasize 
the human side of geography. Their stwi¢ 

and holds the interest of boys and girls; their mapg, i 
and pictures are remarkably beautiful; ijthey give 
up-to-date information and changes wfourht by 


the World War. 


Story Hour Readers Revised oh tee— 
Hour Readings 


The newest and most highly perfected series of 
readers for teaching the mechanics of reading and 
for implanting in the young pupil’s mind a love 
for reading. The rich content method is accompanied 
by comprehensive work in phonetics. 








Story Hour Readings (grades four to eight inclu- 
sive) provide delightful selections representing the 
best of both classic and modern writers. These 
books offer the kind of reading material especially 
needed by schools today because it is strong in its 
training of character and in the ideals of citizenship. 


The Hollis Dann Music Course 


This Course has several distinctive features which 
entitle it to its established leadership among many 
Systems of school music. Some of these are: (1). The 
expert treatment of the problem of Tone-Quality; 
(2) the exceptionally careful grading of all the ma- 
terial; (3) the provision for individual recitation; 
(4) the teaching of the silent reading of music be- 
fore singing; (5) the close agreement between the 











words of the verses and the accents of the music. 


NIVERSI: ey clearness. The numerous illustrations 
qt valuabje aids. Special features of these books 


e: (1) Qorrect interpretation of problems; (2) 


Short methpds; (3) Training in the making of men- 


3 i844 


timates; (4) “Personal interest” 


an h drill work. 


and Kirchwey's Essentials of 
English 
Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 


This series gives pupils a good all-round training 
in English. In doing this it utilizes their everyday 
experiences. They learn to build well-knit, logical 
paragraphs and to express themselves in a free and 
natural style. Grammar study is closely united 
with the composition work. Stress is laid on com- 
munity interests, good citizenship, and patriotism. 


problems; 





Pearson and Suzzallo’s Essentials of 
Spelling 


Lower Grades—Middle Grades—Higher Grades 
The vocabulary 





Strong features are: 


the definite directions for teachers. 


words of the Ayres’ Measuring Scale are given here. 
are thoroughly taught. 


The “One Hundred Demons” 








cAMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati 


Chicago 


Boston Atlanta 


in these books is based on the 
examination of thousands of children’s compositions. 
The careful selection of words; 
large amount of dictation sentences to provide re- 
view of the words taught; the grading of the lessons; 
All of the 1,000 
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Why Graduate 


By Dr. A. E. WINSHIP, Editor 


Journal of Education 


Every boy and girl who is going to 
high school or who is now in high school 
should read this pamphlet, and every 
parent as well. 


The reasons for pushing on to gradua- 
tion are simply told. They are interest- 
ing to read. They are convincing. 


The whole argument is made in a 16- 
page pamphlet—pocket size. 

Superintendents and principals in 
every section of the country are order- 
ing these for their pupils to read and to 
take home. 


Single Copies, 10 cents each 
$5.00 per 100 copies 


ORDER OF 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 
6 Beacon St., Boston 
OR 


INSTITUTE FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 
1125 Amsterdam Ave., New York 





LABORATORY MANUAL OF 
CHEMISTRY 


3y Georce H. Bruce 
Horace Mann School for Boys, Teachers College, 
Columbia University 


This Manual was tried out for a number of years 
and carefully adjusted to the capacity of the high 
school student. The directions are definite and 
clear so that they can be easily understood and 
no time be lost in interpreting the experiments. 


Sixty experiments are outlined. All of them have 
been tested in laboratory classes and can be per- 
formed by the average boy or girl. They satisfy 
the requirements of the College Entrance Examina- 
tion Board. 


Questions are asked about the actions observed in 
order to stimulate the student to reason in chem- 
istry. Problems and equations are included to sup- 
plement the classroom drill. The illustrations were 
drawn from the actual apparatus and are accurate 
in every detail. 


The Manual is in loose-leaf form with a durable 
cover that may be used as the binder with frings 
or shoe string. It is, however, punched for inser- 
tion in a standard loose-leaf binder if desired. 


This Manual may be used 


with any 
high school chemistry. 


textbook of 


4+120 pages. Price 81.20 


Ra 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 


Also Dallas, Atlanta, San Francisco, Portland and Manila 
















































66” THESE new readers are a full step in advance of anything we 
We quote from Mr. E. N. Freeman, Superin- 


have had.” 


The Horn Learn to Study Readers 


Book Two—Horn and McBroom 


tendent of the Wheatridge (Colorado) Public Schools. 


In Book II of the Learn to Study Readers you will find devel- 
oped to their highest degree of effectiveness such strong features as 


(1) Lessons that emphasize reading for comprehension. 


(2) Elementary work in organizing data and providing for 


remembering it. 


(3) Basic lessons in How to Use the Table of Contents, 
Learning to Give the Subject of a Paragraph and doz- | 


ens of others, all directed toward /earning to study. 


Book One, Book Two, and the Flash Cards now availaéle. 


Full series in preparation. 


Ginn and Company 


New York 


Boston Chicago London 





Atlanta Dallas 


Columbus San Francisco 
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TWENTIETH CENTURY MAINE 


Maine has always had high rank among the 
states in some important educational leader- 
ship. 

Her schools have always promoted the cre- 
ation of eminent leaders. 

Bowdoin College gave to America some of 


the most eminent men of the times. Bates 
and Colby followed. Bowdoin is creating 
great men. Her academies and seminaries 
produced men of commanding influence. 

She has always sent educational masters 
to other states, from Massachusetts to the 
Middle West—to the Intermountain Region 
and to the Pacific Coast. 

Since progressive education has been the 
new standard of achievement, Maine has 
been the national leader in discovering the 
waste places, in meeting the needs of the 
island children and of those in forest nooks 
and corners. 

The Americanizing of the Evangeline coun- 
try, where for so long the French language 
Was allowed to be the language of the 
Schools, the church and business, was one of 
the noblest of America’s functionings through 
the schools. 

In this later day when the demand is for 
Schools that will make all rural folks intelli- 
gent farmers, modern in home and society 
life and thought, Maine is once more in the 


lead with district supervision and helping- 
teachers with unsurpassed records of re- 
creating all communities so that there is as 
brilliant teaching by natives of Maine’s far- 
thest North of the boys and girls of Acadian 
inheritance as there is in Brunswick or Port- 
land. 

That Maine may see herself as others see 
her, and that others may appreciate that 
Maine is educating as masterful men and 
women as in the days of Longfellow and 
Hawthorne, of Fessenden and Hamblin, of 
Frye and the Hales, the Journal of Education 
of September 11 will magnify Educational 
Maine of the Twentieth Century. 


+ ~ 
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PASSING OF C. W. BARDEEN 

Charles W. Bardeen died at his home in 
Syracuse, August 20, 1924, after three years 
of serious illness. Mr,/ Bardeen was one of 
the unusual personalities of educational 
America for the past half-century. He 
was a brilliant writer, the author 
of thirty educational and_ literary books, 
chief of which was “Roderick Hume,” a mas- 
terpiece professionally and as a literary pro- 
duction. As the editor for many years of 
“The School Bulletin,” he made a _ notable 
contribution to educational activities. 

He was a native of Groton, Massachusetts, 
1847, a “Fifer” in the First Massachusetts 
Volunteers, 1862-64; a graduate of Yale, 1869; 
principal of high school, Meriden, Conn.; 
vice-principal of Connecticut State Normal 
School; superintendent, Whitehall, N. Y. 

Mr. Bardeen was in a class by himself in 
educational activities, in professional heroism, 
in loyalty to his friends, in devotion to what- 
ever cause he championed. He made the 
School Bulletin a mighty power for nearly 
half a century, and .when its publication 
ceased it left a great void in educational 
America. 

Personally, the loss of C. W. Bardeen is ir- 
reparable. We were very intimate in the last 
quarter of a century. We had so many com- 
mon interests and had had so many mutual 
friends who had passed on that our meetings 
and greetings were in a class all by them- 
selves. 


~ +e 2 
7 > 


IRONTON’S EDUCATION WEEK 

Ironton, Ohio, in 1923, had one of the best 
programs for Education Week of which we 
knew. Superintendent E. L. Porter issued a 
program, eighteen by twenty-four, equal in 
every way to anything issued by the Bureau 
of Education or the National Education Asso- 
ciation. Mr. Porter combines the noblest 
vision with rare skill in the attention to detail. 
He certainly put Ironton on the map in the 
Edueation Week activities of 1923. 
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FIFTEEN STATES IN FIFTY DAYS—(V.) 


WISCONSIN STATE TEACHERS COLLEGES 


It is never feasible to try to get at all of the 
State Teachers Colleges of a great state like 
Wisconsin on one trip, and we consider our- 
selves in luck when we enjoy La Crosse, Mil- 
waukee and Oshkosh in one group of visits, as 
we did this winter. 

LA CROSSE, under the administration of 
Hon. F. A. Cotton, is in the dooryard of the 
Winona School of Minnesota, and is much in 
the same territory as the Eau Claire and River 
Falls, Wisconsin, schools, but it has main- 
tained its personality despite the encroach- 
ments. In these times, however, every educa- 
tional institution must develop and maintain 
a personality. District lines are little heeded, 
and this is sure to be more and more in evi- 
dence in years to come. Mr. Cotton brought to 
La Crosse exceptional administrative success 
as State Superintendent of Indiana. 

MILWAUKEE STATE TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE has always had exceptional personality 
in its leaders. President Harvey was in the 
class with university presidents in scholastic 
comradeship and was always in the seats of 
the mighty in the National Education Associa- 
tion, and Carroll G. Pearse’s wresting of 
leadership from Nicholas Murray Butler and 
his associates was the most Napoleonic ven- 
ture in seventy-five years, and his maintenance 
of direction for fifteen years is one of the 


very eminent chapters in the National Educa- 
tion Association. His recent voluntary retire- 


SALEM, OREGON 


ment from the presidency of the State 
Teachers College at Milwaukee was one of the 
irreconcilable professional incidents of the 
times. 

F, E. Baker’s election to succeed Dr. Pearse 
was a happy educational event. Without 
doing violence to any of Dr. Pearse’s famous 
professional visions Mr. Baker is making a 
remarkable record in the evolution of idealis- 
tic preparation of young women for notable 
success in the art of teaching all subjects, 
fundamental and_ incidental, in elementary 
grades. We have known no one to achieve 
more by way of introducing really vital new 


creations in student administrative helpfulness. 


and in virile method activities than has Prin- 
cipal Baker in his first year at Milwaukee. 

H. A. BROWN OF OSHKOSH is the only 
president of a Wisconsin State Normal School 
that has ever been chosen from New England, 
and his success as an administrator, in profes- 
sional leadership in the state and as a virile 
writer on educational subjects speaks -well for 
New England’s contribution to the science of 
education and the art of teaching. Principal 


Brown has had an unusual experience. He is. 


a native of Maine and a graduate of Bates 
College, Lewiston, Maine, with graduate work 
in the State University of Colorado, winning 
national attention as deputy state superin- 
tendent of New Hampshire through highly im- 
portant authorship. 


[In the second article of “Fifteen States in Fifty Days” we said we would leave over attention to Salem till the end: 


of the series.] 

In these sketchy references to professional 
experiences there are occasions when we can- 
not resist the temptation, at least do not resist 
the temptation to refer to experiences not edu- 
cational. This was especially true in the case 
of Salem, Oregon, hence we deferred using 
our reference thereto until we were through 
with the professional features of those fifty 
days. 

I am never in Salem without recalling my 
experience in that city in 1896, twenty-eight 
years ago when I made my most effective 
political speech. From young manhood days 
until the Republican mix-up of 1912, I took an 
active part in politics, local, state and national, 
never, however, as a possible candidate for 
elective or appointive office, except as a dele- 
gate to party conventions. 

It was purely incidental that I was in 
Salem, Oregon, in July, 1896, when at the 
state capital there was a large gathering of 
citizens in a reception to the delegates to 
the St. Louis Republican National Convention 
which had nominated William McKinley on a 
“gold” platform. 

That was the most thrilling Republican 
convention since the Blaine-Garfield conven- 


tion. The delegates from Colorado, Utah, and 
Idaho had marched out of the convention, and 
they had expected the Oregon delegates to go 
out with them. 

The home-coming reception was the coolest 
affair I have ever known. Every speaker tried 
to explain why he did not go out of the con- 
vention with other believers in a silver plat- 
form. 

When these speeches were all made, I was. 
announced without the slightest warning, as 
a delegate in that convention from Massachu- 
setts, who would make the closing address. 

It was an occasion for which I was fully 
prepared. It was easy to picture the tragic 
scene as United States senators from Colorado 
and Utah and their associates left the Repub- 
lican Convention of St. Louis, and I made a 
genuine uncompromising “gold” plank Re- 
publican political speech, and I have never been 
in Oregon since, that someone who was at that 
meeting has not introduced himself. This was 
especially true when I was there on January 29, 
1924. To have made one address like that when 
it fitted the occasion perfectly and called forth 
such an ovation is an event of a lifetime, and 
this is my only reference to it in print. 
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New York City is to have a constructive 
survey such as has been sought by many 
school men in active service. The article in 


The Educational Review by State Superin- 
tendent E. W. Butterfield of New Hampshire 
has aroused more interest than anything that 
has happened in the educational world in a 
jong time. He said in a brilliant way what 
has been said in a gossipy way for a long 
time, and it made it certain that there would 
be a change in the surveys, but whether the 
change will be permanent remains to be seen. 
The new survey is sure to be criticised. We 
have taken no personal or professional inter- 
est in any of these surveys. We certainly 
have not criticised, publicly or privately, any 
of the conventional surveys. 

It has been entirely evident that the con- 
yentional surveys are highly critical and 
rather theoretical. It was always easy to 
know what a survey would report when one 
saw who was the controlling factor in the 
survey. 

Now, New York City is to try to demon- 
strate that a constructive survey is possible, 
and the New York Survey will be watched 
more closely than has any other survey, be- 
cause it is entirely different from any other. 

It will be directed by George J. Ryan, 
president of the Board of Education, and Su- 
perintendent William J. O’Shea. Their pur- 
pose is to seek ways for the immediate im- 
provement of the New York schools. They 
will chase no rainbows. They will be con- 
tent with nothing that has to wait until day 
after tomorrow for results. They will seek 
improvement that is within the financial 
range of the city. 

They will seek all the wisdom of the school 
men and women who are a recognized suc- 
cess in the system. They will seek all pos- 
sible advice from friendly New York educa- 
tional leaders. This “friendliness” is of the 
utmost significance, for there is sure to be 
intense, unfriendly criticism. Any attempt 


to pacify the educational forces that are tem- 
politically 


peramentally, and socially antag- 
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would invite 
The outside advice 


advance. 
volumes 
for the wisdom of Mr. Ryan and Dr. O’Shea. 
Unfortunately Dr. Payson Smith is in Europe 


destruction in 
sought speaks 


seeking absolute rest and his appointment 
cannot be made known to him for a month 
yet, but the fact that his active interest is 
desired is a guarantee that high statesman- 
ship is desired, for Dr. Smith is easily the 
most clear headéd, independent, strictly pro- 
fessional educational statesman of the day. 

The selection of E. C. Broome of Philadel- 
phia and D. B. Corson of Newark is equally 
far-sighted. They are among the brainiest, 
sanest school men of America and they know 
the limitations and appreciate the possibili- 
ties of New York from close proximity in all 
their professional life. Dr. S. A. Courtis 
brings wisdom and inspiration from Detroit, 
which is generally regarded as the leading 
progressive city in school adminstration in 
the United States. L. P. Benezet and Paul 
C. Stetson are without question unsurpassed 
by any of the younger superintendents in the 
country. Mr. Benezet comes from one of the 
foremost school cities of the Middle West to 
the second largest salary in New England 
and Mr. Stetson, because of his great success, 
was called to the second largest city in 
Michigan, at a salary of $10,000, which Day- 
ton promptly met rather than take 
chance of losing his services. Here are 
men than whom no other better 
six men could be found between the seas. 
No one of them has any established preju- 
dices to nurse, has any “survey reputation” to 
maintain. 

The directors of the survey, men who will 
do much personal work also, are Dean John 
W. Withers, of New York University; Dean 
R. H. Jordan, of Cornell University; Superin- 
tendent E. C. Hartwell, of Buffalo, 
perintendent William H. Holmes, of 
Vernon, N. Y. Dr. William H. Allen of 
the Institute for Public Service is chief as- 
sistant to Chairman Ryan and Superintendent 
O’Shea. 


any 
six 
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A PRAYER FOR CHILDREN 
THEODOSIA GARRISON 


Just children on their way to school again. 
Nay it is ours to watch a greater thing— 


These are the world’s rebuilders, these must bring 
Order to chaos, comforting to pain, 


And light on blasted fields, new fires of Spring. 


Dear Lord, Thy childish hands were weak and small. 
Yet had they power to clasp the world withal. 


Grant these Thy Little Kindred strength as true 
They have so much to learn, so much to do! 


—“Everyland.” 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


STANWOOD COBB, principal, Chevy Chase 


Country Day School, Washington, D.C., is 
second to no one whom we know in materializ- 
ing the highest ideals in progressive education. 
He is from one Sf New England’s noblest 
families, has had the best of preparation for 
the very eminent service he is rendering the 
profession. Here are a few vistas of his 
vision of education: “ The true function of the 
school is to arouse interest and appetite for 
the pursuit of knowledge, rather than to cram 
the child’s brain with facts to the point of 
surfeit and rebellion. Mental work done with 
zeal and interest is tenfold more valuable than 
that done without interest. It is true of the 
mind as oi the body that appetite increases the 
power of assimilation. We must not think of 
education as a process confined to the schools. 
It goes on throughout life. Everywhere the 
means of knowledge is at our disposal, in 
books, encyclopedias, magazines, newspapers, 
lectures and even in social conversation. The 
editors of our leading magazines of thought 
spend more time in seeking to purvey knowl- 
edge to their readers than the average college 
president does over planning his curriculum, 
and it goes without saying that they reach a 
hundredfold larger clientele.” 


BINA M. WEST, Port Huron, Michigan, has 
been honored by the State University of 
Michigan with the degree of Master of Arts. 
In conferring this degree President Burton 
said :— 

“Miss Bina M. West of Port Huron, organi- 
zer of the Woman’s Benefit Association, and its 
supreme commander since 1911, whose notabie 
success in the administration of large nnancial 
enterprises has won her the high respect o1 her 
business associates and the confiderce of her 
commonwealth. In honoring her, the unive-- 
sity recognizes her unique achievemert in the 
field of insurance and public affairs. I present 
to you Miss Bina M. West for the honorary 
degree of Master of Arts.” 

The leading paper of her home city had this 
to say of her in connection with this honor :— 

“Her life’s work is more than ‘ unique ’—it 
is an inspiration to those who desire to do 
something for humanity. One needs no stretch 
of imagination to conceive the good she has 
done in bringing protection to thousands of 
motherless children throughout this country. 


The idea came to her years ago, when a school 
teacher in the village of Capac and she looked 
almost daily in the pathetic faces of little ones 
She has coupled industry to lauda- 


left alone. 





ble ambition and today the association she 
heads has a quarter of a million women through. 
out this country enrolled as members. At the 
same time Miss West has found -it possible to 
give attention to public and civic affairs as qa 
good and patriotic citizen. Michigan’s great 
university has done well to select her for the 
high honor conferred at Ann Arbor yesterday” 

It has been our pleasure to know the noble 
work of Miss West somewhat intimately since 
she left the schoolroom for this really wonder. 
ful achievement in which she ranks as second 
to no one, man or woman, in brilliant inspira. 
tion as well as in the mastery of every detail of 


this national problem of helpfulness to 
humanity. 

WILLIAM WEBSTER ELLSWORTH, 
whose article appears in this issue, was for 


more than thirty years a part of The Century 
Company, publishers, New York. Since Mr, 
Ellsworth’s retirement from the presidency 
of the company, some seven years ago, he 
has become one of the best-known school and 
college lecturers in the country. Mr. Ells. 
worth, like all successful lecturers, has de- 
veloped a special line which makes him wel- 


come at the same college and _ preparatory 
school year after year. It is this “come 
back” element that creates success. His 
latest lecture achievement is an_ illustrated 


lecture on “Shakespeare and Old London,” in 
which he makes the great dramatist really 
alive, so that he is seen in the city in which 
he lived and wrote for more than twenty 
years. It is the best illustrated lecture on 
Shakespeare and Old London that is available 
tor schools and colleges. 


E. C. BRONSON, Rural Sociology Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, had three classes a 
day for six weeks at the summer session of 
the Agricultural College of Utah at Logan, and 
he not only maintained the intense interest te 
the close, but his students made him a valuable 
present of appreciation at the close of the sea- 
son. We enjoyed several of his classes, and 
we have never heard the subject of taxation 
treated so frankly, fearlessly and advantage- 
ously for the farmer as it was treated by ‘im. 
Professor Bronson has had an important part 
in giving North Carolina national leadership im 
health, education and good roads. His cleat 
thinking, keen insight into conditions which 
have created problems, and his skilful and 
interesting presentation are of inestimable 
value at this time. 
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THE NEW NEED OF AN AUXILIARY LANGUAGE 


LUCIA AMES MEAD 


“The war is only an episode, communication 
marks an epoch,” said Professor G. F. Nicolai 
in his “ Biology of War,” written during the 
World War in what is probably the most im- 
portant book on war ever written. 

Communication began whenman, “the sym- 
bol-making animal,” as Aristotle called him, 
developed language and made a sound a uni- 
yersal. After unknown ages, came _hiero- 
glyphics, then the alphabet, and finally “Guten- 
berg made thought cosmopolite.” Today the 
telephone and radioare annihilating space and 
time, and the American Radio Relay League 
is considering an international language as 
becoming almost a necessity for their business. 
They have written officers of foreign radio 
dubs asking their approval for the use of ama- 
teurs of Esperanto or Ido. 

Henry Ford is quoted as recently saying: 
“Difference in language indicates difference in 
thought, in ambition and method. Difference 
in language hinders science and invention and 
commerce just as it hinders world peace and 
understanding. Language leaves its mark on 
everything and you can readily see it in gov- 
ernment and mechanics. There are some lan- 
guages in which you can not build a machine 
atall. . . .There are some languages in which 
you can not successfully run a factory.” 


If the peoples of the world are to live in 
friendly co-operation, it is imperative that they 
should understand each other. Photograpks 
and cinemas may help visualize certain phases 
of each others’ lives, but we need something 
more, for films in the Orient have often pre- 
sented the worst and most licentious features 
of American life, outlawed here and belying 
us abroad. The profiteer in films has poisoned 
the minds of millions of Asiatics and laid the 
foundation for contempt and emotions akin 
to hate. 

Hundreds of millions of Orientals, with minds 
as keen as ours, are shut off by illiteracy in 
their own language from understanding even 
their own people, for lack of an alphabetic 
system of notation. Not one in thousands of 
them will ever learn a European language and 
come into touch with world thought. Unless 
there can be some very simple, easy means of 
communication devised, one which is_ inter- 
national in all its connotations and will create 
no prejudice, there seems no possibility of that 
teal understanding which undermines the dan- 
ger of war. 

A Danish or Portuguese discoverer or in- 
ventor wants to get into immediate touch with 
the mind of Petrograd, Vienna, Rome, Mel- 
bourne, Tokio, Buenos Ayres, and New York. 
Itiscostly to translate books even intoa 


dozen different languages, yet he must reach 
the users of 150 different languages and 
dialects if his product of . 2nius shall benefit 
the world. No living language is simple and. 
regular enough and without idioms to be 


adopted as the international language to — 


supplement native dialects. English grammar 
and gendersaresimple, but our _ irrational 
spelling and idioms and ambiguities im 


pronouns make it far more difficult 
than any international language which 
can be employed. Such a language 


should be phonetic, should contain only 
those sounds which are common to all Euro- 
pean languages, and the whole question of 
spelling andpronunciation should be disposed 
of by a high school child in fifteen minutes, 
instead of needing attention more or less for 
ten years. Most busy breadwinners have no 
time to learn more than one language aside 
from their own, and this ought to put them 
into touch with all the world. 

All the little nations, like Holland, Albania, 
and Greece, which so jealously guard their owa 
historic language, and who must teach their 
children several alien tongues if they would he 
educated, would feel immediate relief if in one- 
quarter of the time needed to acquire one 
European language they could come into tovch 
with all the world. Repugnance which thought- 
less people have for an auxiliary language be- 
cause it is “artificial” is like that of a senti- 
mentalist who objects to railroads because 
their tracks are not as beautiful as meandering 
wood paths. Most accessories and instruments 
in civilized life are as artificial as shoes and 
stoves and pen and ink. The only question is, 
are they beneficent? Does Esperanto or Ido 
or some improvement on them promise to 
save for hundreds of millions of people a 
year’s time? Does it in actual practice help 
to break down that nationalist prejudice which 
the World War has, so actuated? 

Just what form the new auxiliary language 
should take only linguistic experts can decide. 
It should be based on European roots, pref- 
erably on Latin roots, familiar to all persons 
of culture, and which will aid the pupil who 
wishes to go further and acquire European 
languages. When psychologic experiments 
have developed the absolutely easiest form of 
language, the shortest cut in conveying in- 
formation, the public must be educated as to 
the scientific and missionary value of the 
spread of the new invention. It is as tre- 
mendous in its possibilities as the railroad or 
radio have been. The reviving interest in the 
matter is shown by the increase of Esperanto 
journals from twenty or thirty at the close of 
the World War to about seventy now. After 
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-eighteen sittings at the College de France, 
Esperanto, with certain modifications, was 
favored by the savants as the most desirable. 
It is a language which, like any living lan- 
guage, can grow. 

To establish the widespread study of the 
auxiliary language, normal classes authorized 
by governments and preferably sponsored by 
the League of Nations should prepare to teach 
the secondary schools of the world. Thus all 
business clerks, bankers, librarians, commer- 
cial agents, journalists, world travelers, and 
delegates to international congresses would in 
one school. generation acquire facility, and 
would be the persons who would control the 
avenues of influence which govern policies and 
legislation. 

That spirit of cosmopolitanism which in the 
days of Kant and Goethe prevailed, spite of 
much narrowness, would return and enlarge the 
scope of patriotism from nation to humanity. 
A commonly used international language would 
profoundly aid the sense of human solidarity. 
It would lead eventually to a common coinage 
and common standards of weights and meas- 
ures. In the course of a century it would 
save a year or so of study or wasted effort 
for untold millions of human beings. 

Every child should be encouraged to look 
forward to this language, as twenty years ago 
they looked forward to the development of 
aviation. Educational authorities throughout 
the world should work in close co-operation 
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selves with the status of the work and wha 
has been done by the committee on Inter. 
national Auxiliary Language (1701 Massachy. 
setts avenue, Washington). The fact that , 
quarter cf a million Esperantists exist and tha 
people of over twenty nations assemble at cop. 
gresses to practice the language and ge 
acquainted is evidence of the practicality 9 
the invention which in some form is destined 
to make the doctrine of the brotherhood of 
man become a reality. 

Physical science and material developmen 
have in a sense brought the antipodes together 
but they have not gone far to develop sym. 
pathy and understanding and a sens? of unity, 
The world needs something more than 
mechanical devices. It needs a different inter. 
national philosophy, a different point of view, 
a new communication of minds and _ spirits 
It ought not to be a generation before the 
radio messages from London and New York 
should be understood simultaneously by high 
school students in twenty different countries, 
and when the increasing number of delegate 
to world conferences should listen to all ad. 
dresses translated into one auxiliary language 
instead of sitting through the wearisome 
process of listening to the same _ thing in 
three or four languages. Enormous sums ate 
being given almost daily for 
work along the old conventional 
that is well. 


educational 
lines, and 
But why does not some million 





with commercial, technical, scientific, religious ite with imagination endow the _ research 
and other groups to secure serious study of mecessary to perfect the world’s greatest 
the world language, and should acquaint them- instrumentality for human progress? 
IS IT WORTH WHILE? 
JOAQUIN MILLER ‘ 


Is it worth while that we jostle a brother, 
Bearing his load on the rough road of life? 

Is it worth while that we jeer at each other 
In blackness of heart that we war to the knife? 
God pity us all in our pitiful strife. 


God pity us all as we jostle each cther; 
God pardon us all for the triumph we feel 

When a fellow goes down ’neath his load on the heather, 
Pierced to the heart. Words are keener than steel, 
And mightier far for woe than for weal. 


Were it not well, in this brief little journey 
On over the isthmus, down into the tide, 
We give him a fish instead of a serpent, 
Ere folding the hands to be and abide 
Forever and aye in dust at his side? 


Look at the roses saluting each other ; 
Look at the herds all at peace on the plain; 
Man, and man only, makes war on his brother, 
And laughs in his heart at his peril and pain, 
Shamed by the beasts that go down on the plain. 


Is it worth while that we battle to humble 


Some poor fellow down into the dust? 


God pity us all! Time too soon will tumble 
All of us together, like leaves in a gust, 


Humbled, indeed, down into the dust. 
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EDUCATION 


THE SOCIALIZED RECITATION—(IIl) 


SUPERINTENDENT 


W. C. MCGINNIS 


Revere, Mass. 


~. Three points of procedure to be observed in 


a socialized recitation are: (1) Be brief; (2) 
Stick to the point; (3) Give reasons. The 
writer on one occasion visited an eighth grade 
socialized recitation in general science in a 
school famed for its development of the social- 
ized recitation. The class elected a pupil 
director. The director named a secretary and 
the recitation proceeded. The topic was elec- 
tricity. 

Pupil director: “ Mary, where shall we start 
our discussion today?” Mary answered: “ With 
a consideration of the battery, because we got 
to that point yesterday.” 

Pupil director: “Mary, you may start the 
discussion.” Mary came to the front of the 
room and talked for three minutes on the sub- 
ject named. At the end of that time a boy 
arose and said: “ Excuse me, Mary, but 
Pardon me, but it seems to me that it is not 
right...” Then a girl arose and said: “ Ex- 
cuse me, John, but you said . and pardon 
me, but I think...” Another pupil then 
arose, and beginning with “ Excuse me, Anna, 
you said .. . Now it seems to me... .” ‘ 

Pupil after pupil arose and beginning with 
“Excuse me” or “ Pardon me,” ... “It seems 
to me” or “I think” directed their remarks 
at some pupil who had been talking and who 
was still standing. This continued for twenty- 
two minutes, and during all that time Mary 
had stood in front of the class taking no part 
in the proceedings. 

At this point the teacher gave a signal to the 
pupil director and she declared the discussion 
of Mary’s contribution ended. The class voted 
her a “B” on her recitation although she had 
been badly confused on her ideas of the dis- 
tinction between a dry cell battery and a wet 
cell battery. Another pupil was called upon by 
the director and the recitation proceeded. 

After the close of the recitation period, 
which was the last one of the day, I discussed 
the recitation with the teacher. She admitted 
thatthe pupils seemed to be “going round 
Robin Hood’s barn” and_ that there had been 
considerable aimless talk, but stated 
it was all a_ part of the idea of 
pupil development through self activity. 
She stated also that she let the 
discussion take its own course because the 
recitation was under the control of the pupil 
director, and that if the teacher had stopped 
it earlier or attempted to direct it she would 
have brought in the element of teacher domi- 
nation which is contrary to one of the princi- 
ples of the socialized recitation, viz., demo- 
cratic pupil participation. 

This particular socialized recitation is an 
example of a good thing badly used. The fault 
was not an inherent weakness of the socialized 
recitation, but was a misconception of what 


the socialized recitation should be and of the 
teacher’s part in it. The teacher is legally in 
charge of the room. She is paid to perform 
certain duties. -She has a responsibility not 
only to the pupils, but to the school department 
and to the taxpayers—a responsibility that is 
greater than a responsibility to a so-called 
principle of democratic pupil activity and pupil 
self direction; and the teacher is given auth- 
ority commensurate with her responsibility. 

It is all right to develop pupil activity, self 
direction, and seif expression, but the class- 
room is a place for the direction of such de- 
velopment, and the teacher is the »ne who must 
occupy the position of director. She is re- 
sponsible for having the recitation so couducted 
that there is no waste of time and no de- 
velopment of wrong habits of discussion. Dis- 
cussion and deliberation in a seventh grade 
class, as well as in any other deliberative body, 
should be confined to such things as are rele- 
vant to the subject under discussion. The 
mind of a seventh grade pupil director is not 
sufficiently mature to pass judgment on this 
matter without some assistance from the 
teacher. To assume that by allowing the 
pupils to go on making mistakes and wasting 
time without interference by the teacher will 
finally result in the elimination of mistakes 
and the waste of time is a fallacy. Corrected 
mistakes are the only profitable mistakes, and 
correction can come only after a realization 
that mistakes have been made. 

“The scope of the lesson discussion must be 
determined by the class under the !eadership of 
the pupil director. The pupil director asks for 
a class vote to terminate a discussion when it 
shows a tendency to become too long or to 
wander from the point.” 

“Tn a democracy each individual should have 
an equal chance. There must be no ritualistic 
following of a set order of procedure.” 

The schoolroom is no place for a soviet form 
of government or of group control. America 
is a representative democracy. The teacher is 
the representative in the schoolroom of a 
larger group than the class group and as such 
is vested not only with authority but also with 
responsibility to the larger group. These facts 
are not beyond the comprehension of school 
children, and instead of being detrimental can 
easily be made an aid in the development caf a 
proper democratic ideal. 

The socialized recitation heretofore described 
is defended by many teachers on the ground 
that it is an improvement over the old type 
of recitation in which the teacher used up 
most of the time, and it probably is. The re- 
sults of checking up a very large number of 
recitations other than those in oral readirg, 
show that it is not uncommon ‘to find teachers 
who use twenty-one words during a recitation 
to one by the pupils. That type of recitation 
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The proper 
type of socialized recitation is the median be- 
tween the old type and the extreme type of 
socialized recitation in which the teacher is 
only “a unit with the pupils and in which she 
takes no part except on the basis of democratic 
equality with the other units.” 

“Leadership and direction on the part of the 
teacher are necessary to the socialized recita- 
tion, but no less necessary is the recogn'tion 
by the teacher of the fact that excessive 
teacher domination of the pupils and excessive 
time consumption by the teacher are detrimen- 
tal to the development not only of the power 
of expression by the pupils but also to the 
development of their reasoning ability and 
their acquisition of knowledge. 

“No thought, no idea, can possibly be con- 
veyed as an idea from one persen to another. 
When it is told, it is, to the one to whom it is 
told, another given fact, not an idea. The com- 
munication may stimulate the other person to 
realize the question for himself and to think 
out a like idea, or it may smother his intellec- 
tual interest and suppress his dawning effort at 
thought. But what he directly gets cannot be 
an idea. Only by wrestling with the condi- 
tions of the problem at first hand, seeking and 
finding his own way out, does he think. When 
the parent or teacher has provided the con- 
ditions which stimulate thinking and has taken 
a sympathetic attitude toward the activities of 
the learner by entering into a common or con- 
joint experience, all has been done which a 
second party can do to instigate learning. The 
rest lies with the one directly concerned. If he 
cannot devise his own solution (not of course 
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in isolation, but in correspondence with the 
teacher and other pupils) and find his own 
way out he will not learn, not even if he can 
recite some correct answer with one hundred 
per cent. accuracy. We can and do supply 
ready-made ‘ideas’ by the thousand; we do 
not usually take much pains to see that the 
one learning engages in significant situations 
where his own activities generate, support and 
clinch ideas—that is, perceived meanings or 
connections. This does not mean that the 
teacher is to stand off and look on; the alter- 
native to furnishing ready-made subject. matter 
and listening to the accuracy with which it is 
reproduced is not quiescence, but participation, 
sharing, in an activity. In such shared activity, 
the teacher is a learner, and the learner is, 
without knowing it, a teacher—and upon the 
whole, the less consciousness there is on either 
side, of either giving or receiving instruction, 
the better.” (Dewey’s “Democracy and Edu- 
cation.”) 

“In a socialized recitation the discipline will 
take care of itself if left to the pupils.” 

Anyone who has had actuai teaching e¢xperi- 
ence knows that the above statement cannot 
be truthfully said. Discipline will not take 
care of itself if left to the pupils in the social- 
ized recitation or in any other recitation. A 
good teacher can absent herse!f trom tice class- 
room without a breaking down of the class 
discipline, but this result is not due to a policy 
of letting the discipline take care of itself. It 
is due to a careful exercise of leadership on 
the part of the teacher. 





The teacher may not see with normal eyes 
The wonders that the realist will find, 

But that immortal part which never dies 
Is clearly seen by visions of her mind. 
The clay that native forces have refined 
And fashioned into humanistic mould 

Can never make the normal teacher blind 
To values that increase a thousand fold 


To linger in the valley is to die 
And mingle with the decomposing clod, 

When gorgeous pageants of the starry sky 

Reflect the glory of the living God. 

If learning only means to delve and plod 

Towards the darkling wilderness of doubt, 

We should return and seize the iron rod 

That drove the devil in by casting out 

The fairer forms of faith that harshness put to rout. 


VISION 


ALFRED OSMOND 


Head of the English Department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah. 


The precious gems of thought that carnal caskets hold. 


The teacher crowns her highest hills of hope 
With visions that are beautiful and fair; 
And as she leads her lambkins up the slope 
And they inhale the purer mountain air, 
Her visions brighten and her calls of care 
Are glad responses to her heart's desire. 

The verdant robes of green the hillsides wear 

Are preternatural vestments that inspire 

Her sunlit views of life that flame our souls with fire. 






When visions fail the sordid people perish 
And life becomes a carnival of games 
That demons of despair evolve and cherish, 

To propagate the orgies of their shames. 

But vision is a torch that feeds and flames 

The finer fancies of the human heart, 

And carries on its wings the deathless names, 

With Balm of Gilead, to the meanest mart a 
That living might become a fine and noble art.. : 
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YOUNG PEOPLE AND THE NEW POETRY 


WILLIAM WEBSTER 


An account was recently printed of a reading 
from the works of the newer poets offered to 
the girls and boys (Mary Mapes Dodge used 
to say “Write it ‘girls and boys’ not ‘boys and 
girls’; you say ‘ladies and gentlemen,’ don’t 
you?”) of a North Carolina high school by 
the Poetry Club, composed of fifteen girl mem- 
bers of the school. Emphasis was placed on 
the enthusiasm with which the entertainment 
was received, the girls and boys, of their 
own volition, crowding the auditorium. The 
writer of the newspaper account, evidently 
a well-meaning person of the older school, 
suggested that there was in the world some 
excellent poetry which had not been written 
by new poets, and that Chaucer and Shake- 
speare and Ben Jonson and Browning might 
still be studied to advantage. 

Well, they have been studied for years and 
they will be studied for years to come, but I 
will risk the assertion that there is more in- 
terest in poetry today among school children 
than there has been for many years (I mean 
real interest, and not simply reading and learn- 
ing to recite), and that this is due largely to 
the so-called “new poetry.” Great numbers of 


young people are finding out that poetry is not 


a thing to be put on a pedestal and worshipped 
from afar, but. you can take it home and live 
with it, you can even have a try at making it 
yourself; it may describe common things and 
ordinary people just as well as gods and god- 
desses and lovers and such far-off folk. 

And the fact that much of the new poetry 
is in “free verse” has greatly helped the new 
stirring among young people. To be sure Walt 
Whitman, William Blake, Southey, Stephen 
Crane and others wrote free verse, but it has 
not taken hold of girls and boys until within 
the last dozen years or so. Not all the new 
poets are using free verse,—very few of the 
English poets,—and some of those who began 
with it because it was an easy way of express- 
ing their musical, rhythmical thoughts, are 
adopting more conventional forms. Girls and 
boys who haveastrong sense of rhythm and 
who are looking for an _ outlet, are not 
afraid to try free verse; and having taken 
the plunge they, too, may later adopt forms 
which are more pleasing to the average 
poetry lover of today. 

Readers of the New York World may recall 
the comparison between an older poet and a 
new one printed in Heywood Broun’s interest- 
ing column a year ago. The English teacher 
ina high school in West New York,.N. J., read 
to a class of fourth-year pupils two groups of 
poems, naming one group A and the other B, 
and gave the class ten minutes in which to 
write their preferences and opinions. Group A 
consisted of six of Longfellow’s poems; she 
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chose those which were typical yet not likely 
to be known to these particular students 
(“Hymn to the Night,” “A Day of Sunshine,” 
“The Emperor’s Bird’s Nest,” “The Castle 
Builder,” “Sandalphon”). Group B contained 
the following poems by Edna St. Vincent Mil- 
lay: “God’s World,” “Afternoon on .a_ Hill,” 
“Travel,” “The Little Ghost,’ “Exiled,” “La- 
ment.” No explanations nor comments were 
made during the reading. 

Nineteen papers were handed in. One girl 
liked all the poems and could make no choice. 
Two boys and two girls preferred A (Long- 
fellow), but one liked “Lament” the best of all 
those read. Five girls and nine boys preferred 
Miss Millay. Some of the reasons for pre- 
ferring A were: “That he was a deeper 
thinker”; “that his poetry is calm, majestic, 
mysterious”; “that his adjectives are well 
chosen, as ‘craggy summits,’ ‘fiery blossoms,’ 
‘celestial symphonies.’” One girl said: “I 
would say that A isadeepthinker and also 
deeply religious; B,in my opinion, has. still to 
find the beauties of a true religion.” The 
reasons given for preferring B’s poems were: 
“The style is more simple”; “The subjects 
chosen were every-day ones”; “The things 
written about were nearer to us—children, 
railroads, water”; “B’s poems arouse the 
emotions more”; “they haveamore_ out- 
spoken manner _ than A’s.” It may 
be said further that these children are 
made to feel that they have as much right to 
their opinions as their teacher has to hers and 
“that an opinion is not necessarily a permanent 
encumbrance.” 

When a child reads or hears the work of the 
great poets of a generation or two ago the 
feeling of possible creation of something like 
it is not kindled. One may go back still fur- 
ther and read “Hamlet” and “Paradise Lost” 
and “Paracelsus” until he is gray and never 
get that. But the young student who hears 
Miss Lowell’s “Madonna of the Evening 
Flowers,” or her “Winter’s Turning,” or is 
moved by Carl Sandburg’s “The Mayor of 
Gary,” being attracted by the music 
and the rhythm, and _ unintimidated by 
the form, is inclined to try it him- 
self. Later may come the realization ‘that 
Miss Lowell is a master of colorful words, 
choosing them as a painter picks up a pigment 
at the end of his brush, and that Carl Sandburg 
has “the stréngth of ten,” and that it is not 
quite as easy as it looks. Nevertheless the 
student very often does express himself in 
verse which is not only a pleasure to him but 
is apt to be much better worth reading than 
the kind of thing girls and boys brought up on 
Wordsworth and Tennyson and Longfellow 


used to turn out forty years ago. 
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It is likely that many teachers of English in 
colleges and schools, reading this article, will 
think at once of scores of excellent examples 
of such work among their own pupils. School 
papers all over the country are publishing 
verse which is worth reading. Here before 
me is a little booklet, “A Number of Things,” 
“written and published by pupils of Public 
School Forty-five, the Bronx, New York City,” 
an Italian school, the head of which is Mr. An- 
gelo Patri, whose uplifting articles on girls 
and boys and their re-actions are familiar to 
newspaper readers. Evidently Mr. Patri or 
his assistants in the English department are 
able sucessfully to encourage the young folks 
of that Bronx school to give natural expression 
to their gropings toward music and rhythm. 
The little booklet (which, by the way, is Vol- 
ume VI) contains free verse written by gram- 
mar-grade pupils. Here are a few examples, 
sometimes partly in rhyme :— 

THE POT, 
When mother puts the pot on the fire 
It makes the sweetest song. 
I am left to watch it. 
It never seems too long. 
I never feel sad nor lonely, 
When the pot sings its song. 
Lidia Ciancilli, 7 A. 
THE SUSPENDER MAN. 
There he stands on the corner, 
Selling suspenders. 
His eyes are like a bird’s, 
His movements are like a turtle, 
Very slow and lazy, 
And he stands there all day yelling 
— cheap — zuzpenders.” 
L. Cozzi. 


“Zuzpenders 


PUSH CARTS. 
Push carts in a row, 
Standing like a line of soldiers. 
Customers come and go, 
As you look at the stands and carts, 
They fade before your eyes. 
Instead you see orchards 
And plantations, 
The sweet scent of fruit in the air. 


W. Ryan. 


Now to have the opportunity to give ex- 
pression to what is within a childish heart is 
certainly better than standing up to “tell the 
world” that, “The Assyrian came down like 
a wolf on the fold” or “It was the schooner 
Hesperus,” as I had to do in grammar-school 
days. 

Recently I had the opportunity to copy a 
free-verse poem written by a girl of fourteen, 
living in Philadelphia and attending a Friends’ 
She is fortunate enough to hear a 
This was 


school. 
great deal of good poetry at home. 
written immediately aftera concert by the 
Philadelphia Orchestra at which was played a 
prize composition by Camille Zeckwer, express- 
ing in music the words of a poem, “Jade But- 
terflies,” by Louis Untermeyer, some verses 
of which were printed in the program. Here 
are two of them:— 
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(A dance rhythm) 
Two patterns of dipping and circling. 
And who can say which is more graceful, 
Which the more expert— 
The butterfly 
Or the falling leaf? 
(Motion) 
The azaleas are still, 
The wisteria hangs like a thick brocade. 
And yet, though every leaf is quiet as carved green jade, 
A wind seems running through the garden... 
Or is it nothing but the fluttering 
Of those three butterflies? 
Before she slept that night my young friend 
wrote this :— 
ON HEARING “JADE BUTTERFLIES.” 
A silken scarlet thread 
Wound itself about my fingers, 
And on it, in tiny crystal figures, 
A theme was woven, 
Written by Wa Sing-ho, 
The favorite poet of the Emperor of Japan. 
The letters were too small to read, 
So I held my hands as if in prayer 
Fearful lest I should break the silken skein. 
The sunlight fell upon my hands 
And my heart beat high, for the sun might melt the thread 
And turn it into a crinkled poppy-bud 
Or a fringe for the red of the setting sun. 
Out of my window, 
Above the water-lily pond, 
A bird was carolling, 
And in the pure delight of such rich harmony I wept, 
And through my tears 
The theme upon the thread unwove itself, 
A delicately sweet theme — Jade Butterflies. 


From the white cherry-tree, 

On the edge of the pond, 

A blossom fell into its reflection, 

And the ever-widening circles 

Formed themselves into a globe of misty wind-blown glass. 
Shadow was then in the garden, — 

But swift and silent the sun came, 

And its white hot hand caressed the bubble 
That now rested on my trembling finger-tips. 
The bubble broke 

And a shattered cloud of silver splinters 

Fell musically upon the floor — 

Fell — and were gone. 


On the many-petaled water-lily 

Two night-black butterflies were resting, 
Waving their black and gold brocaded wings. 

I half wondered if they were the phantom souls 
Of the exquisite tale — Jade Butterflies. 

To write a rhymed poem, expressing all these 
beautiful thoughts, would have been quite be- 
yond the power of:this youthful writer, beyond 
the power of any writer I know, done in such 
a short time, but having a gift of rhythm and 
a rare imagination, my young friend was able 
to produce that which doubtless gave her im- 
mense pleasure in the creation and will give 
pleasure to many readers.  Scoffers at free 
verse may call it prose if they like, but cer- 
tainly there is music in it and beauty. 

And if the children in our schools are getting 
a little more music and a little more beauty in- 
to their lives, from whatever source, God be 
praised. 
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USE AND LIMITATION OF THE PROJECT IN THE PRIMARY 
SCHOOLS 


HELEN R. CAMPBELL 


Dearborn School, Boston 


The outstanding contribution of what has 
come to be called the project: philosophy is 
that the child, and not subject matter, should 
be the centre of the educational system. This 
infers the use of such teaching methods as will 
develop in the child such habits, skills and 
knowledges as are essential to his well-being. 
Hence method becomes as important as sub- 
ject matter. . 

The old-time idea of the mission of the 
school was that knowledge transmission was 
the great objective; the project philosophy is 
that the ultimate aim of all education is the 
development in the pupil of the appreciations 
and attitudes essential to right living. The old- 
fashioned method of “ Lick him and learn him” 
has gone forever, while the less antiquated 
“Learn and recite” is rapidly becoming part 
of the background, and in its place is the New 
Education which is based upon the child’s 
known needs. 

The following essential steps: That the pro- 
ject should originate with the pupil, be based 
upon his “felt needs” and result in some 
worth-while pupil achievement (which need 
not, of necessity, be concrete), may frequently 
be taken even by first grade children. 

Often I have seen primary school children 
fold, over and over, small pieces of paper which, 
after repeated tests, were finally shaped so as 
to sustain themselves for a few moments tn 
the air, after the fashion of miniature gliders. 
Who is to say that this is not as truly a project 
for the little chap as is the radio set made 
by his brother? The distance between the 
paper glider and the radio outfit indicates a 
mental growth no more surprising than the 
increase in physical stature between the first 
grader and his tall brother. As each is achiev- 
ing according to his maturity, why is not one 
as worth-while, from the project point of view, 
as is the other? 

For this reason I should like to leave the 
gate of the project pasture a wee bit ajar; that 
we might not shut out from the fold the little 
girl with her doll’s dress, the urchin with the 
paper glider and the actors in the juvenile 
dramatization. 

Admitting this broader concept, there are 
many primary school activities which may be 
honestly called projects. I say “honestly” 
because, in many cases, teachers delude them- 
selves into thinking that various activities are 
true projects when they are ‘not; when, for 
example, they are the result of carefully 
planned classroom situations in the establish- 
ment of which the teacher, and not the child, 
is the main factor; when, in short, the teacher 


has induced her class and herself to think that 
an exercise or a motivated situation is a 
project. 

Quite apart from this consideration, it would 
seem that the place of the project in the pri- 
mary,and indeed in the elementary schools, is 
rather a small one. Here, if anywhere, it is a 
detail of method; a minor factor which can 
never take the place of the battery of tech- 
niques which certain of its advocates claim it 
supersedes. 

For here.is the faulty hinge upon which the 
project educational door is hung: Will the 
children in the elementary schools naturally 
engage in the mechanical skills to the point 
of accomplishment? To be more definite; what 
assurance have we that we will actually teach 
the right skills and knowledges if we honestly 
accept the children’s purposes? 

Do not certain advocates of the project talk 
and write as if, somehow or other, in some 
pleasantly casual fashion, the pupil produced by 
the project curriculum will acquire such funda- 
mentals, for instance, as the multiplication 
tables and the language essentials? 

Every practical teacher knows that there are 
certain drill subjects which can never be 
acquired casually. Since these subjects form a 
large part of the curriculum in the primary 
schools, it naturally follows that the use of the 
project in the lower grades is limited. It is 
well to be practical; there is no objection to 
hitching our wagon to a star so long as we 
keep our feet upon the ground. The children, 
when they reach the middle grades, should be 
properly grounded in the fundamentals, which 
desirable goal cannot be reached by the project 
method exclusively. 

The experience of the race teaches us that 
the child is, and always has been, absolutely 
dependent upon adult guidance and authority. 
Why then should he be exempt from such con- 
trol in the most important matter of his educa- 
tion? The child is not going forth into a 
world where his own interests are paramount; 
on the contrary, the “slings and arrows of out- 
rageous fortune” may lie in wait for him 
around the nearest corner. He cannot too soon 
be taught the virtue of conformity; all of 
which means neither more nor less than that 
the untrained child is not capable of managing 
his own education, since his lack of experience 
prevents him from grasping what his actual 
needs really are. 

In applying this theory to the problem of the 
work of the lower grades I have found it justi- 
fied over and over. For example, in a certain 
up-to-date New England city there is on foot a 
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movement to projectize the work in the kinder- 
garten. A few years ago, in this same city, the 
children handled their material under the direc- 
tion of the teacher and so acquired a founda- 
tion for the work of the grades. Now organ- 
ized work is frowned upon and pupil purpose 
forms the basis of all activity. I have been 
interested to hear of a little boy in one of these 
project kindergartens who, after he had been in 
school a few weeks, modelled a candlestick 
with plasticene and for three months following 
(at which time I heard of the case) had done 
nothing else. There’s a 100 per cent. project 
product, aged four: What will be he like at 
fourteen if he is allowed to continue in the 
same paths? 

His teachers are interested to know when, 
if ever, he will make the mate to that famous 
candlestick and they are groping for the 
excuse for this apparently normal child who 
fails so utterly when it comes to doing, a la 
project. May one venture the suggestion 
that he is a lazy youngster who, seeing through 
the project idea, is brilliant enough to realize 
that there is considerable enjoyment to be de- 
rived from watching others “achieve” in the 
project way while he takes his ease? One is 
convinced that the only “felt need” which 
would result in anything at all approaching 
“ purposeful activity ” in his case, would be the 
firm conviction that if he did not start some- 
thing pretty soon his teacher would, and that 
he would be very wise to anticipate her pur- 
poseful activity! So much for the kindergar- 
ten. 

Some years ago, when the newly imported 
Montessori idea was the largest cloud on the 
educational horizon, I was asked to consider 
the advisability of reorganizing my first grade 
work in conformity with this new type of 
attack. I heard Madame Montessori herself as 
well as many of her disciples, and I could not 
doubt their honesty and sincerity of purpose. I 
listened to the story of the little children who 
were able to dress themselves and I patted my- 
self on the back (metaphorically), as I realized 
that, since the two daily recess periods mean 
that primary school children take off and put 
on their outer wraps and Rubbers (with a capi- 
tal R, if you please!) eight times a day, I 
had rather more than encouraged my little 
charges to manage their own school attiring, 
and had so far anticipated my knowledge of 
the Montessori teachings. 

However, I sat amazed as her plan further 
unfolded itself: These little Italian children 
were most thoroughly taught to read and write 
their alphabet, turned loose upon the pavements 
with a price of chalk (no muscular movement 
writing there evidently), and behold, in six 
weeks and with no further instruction, they 
were reading and writing fluently! 

Six weeks and self taught! Now I had pur- 
sued every clue which had seemed to promise 
a short cut in first grade reading and had 
come to the same painful conclusion as had 
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the country-man when he saw a giraffe at his 
first circus, that there wasn’t any such animal! 

Yet these sincere people said there was, 
Where was the pin which might prick this 
bubble? Somewhere in reach of my hand, 
could I but seize it, I felt sure. A little further 
investigation and I had it, and the bubble had 
burst indeed. 

The secret was that Italian is a purely phon- 
etic language, while English, most decidedly, is 
not. Give the little Italians the power to 
recognize and sound the letters of their alpha- 
bet and the battle is won. My knowledge of 
Italian is nil, but I was told that in Italy an 
Italian is never obliged to spell his name for 
a countryman; there is only one way in which 
it may be spelled. 

If the letters under similar conditions have 
always the same sound, the reading power 
comes with the mastery of a few phonetic 
facts ; English, on the other hand, is a most 
difficult language to teach since it differs so 
widely from the purely phonetic. Take the 
single vowel a, for example. How many sounds 
of this one letter does the English-speaking 
child have to master before he can read his 
mother tongue? The following list of simple 
words will give an idea: cat, cane, car, call; 
and these embellish only one of the sign-posts 
that point the way down the long, long lane 
the little ones must travel. 

For one must not forget the various madden- 
ing vowel combinations that are never constant 
when they should be. What first grade teacher 
has not had the exasperating experience of 
having taught such a combination as “ea,” 
with a careful selection of drill material in 
which the sound is constant (as in read, steam, 
near, etc.), only immediately to come across 
such a word as “ break,” where the combination 
just taught has an entirely different sound, or 
“ bread,” where it has still another? These pleas- 
ing variations, lying in wait in the most innocu- 
ous appearing reading lesson, are always sure to 
pop up at the moment when they can do the 
most harm by adding confusion worse con- 
founded to the already confused mind of the 
little scholar who is learning to read English. 

It is plain, therefore, that English-speaking 
children can not be taught to read by anything 
so nearly approaching a project method as the 
Montessori. I was interested to read in “The 
Schools of Tomorrow” of the experiment at 
Fairhope, Alabama, where the children do not 
learn to read until they are nine or ten years 
old because the “ felt need” does not naturally 
manifest itself before that age. One hesitates 
before making a comment which might seem 
to imply a disagreement with any statement 
from such an august quarter, nevertheless it is 
difficult to believe that any child, even at that 
comparatively advanced age, would, of his own 
volition, elect the tedious but essential drill; 
this drill which the average child must plod 
through, not because he feels the need, but be- 
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cause his teacher, of her wisdom, decrees that 
he should and he’d better, for any number of 
reasons, do as she directs. 

In connection with arithmetic one has only 
to reflect that the arrival of the child in the 
middle grades without a working knowledge of 
the fundamentals would cause general con- 
sternation. Does the primary school child, of 
his own volition, ever arrive at a realization of 
his need of the multiplication tables? Of 
course not; yet a purely project curriculum 
infers that his natural impulse would propel 
him in the general direction of those traps for 
the easy-going pupil. Since one must concede 
that it would not and since it is indisputable 
that he must learn the multiplication tables and 
other fundamentals, it becomes evident that 
arithmetic, although one of the lower grade 
subjects in which the project is most likely to 
occur, can never be a 100 per cent. project sub- 
ject. 

Language, least perhaps of all, can be pro- 
jectized. Admitting the perennial Christmas 
dramatizations and the frequently interesting 
oral contributions of the clever little third- 
graders, it is nevertheless true that in the first 
grade the child cheerfully accomplishes his 
purpose by the use of the most indistinct and 
incorrect speech. The feeling of need for any- 
thing better will never arise from his own 
purpose, but rather from that of the teacher 
who, in the pleasantest way perhaps, leads him 
into the paths of correct speech. It is true that 
an occasional project develops, but the point 
is that the essentials of sentence sense and 
correct speech are arrived at only through the 
drill, which is not incidental, as in the project, 
but is actuaily the major element of the method 
employed. The result is that teacher purpose 
must be superimposed upon that of the pupil, 
which means that the work in this branch can 
never be completely projectized. 

The only way to attain desirable work in 
reading, language and arithmetic, the three 
major subjects of the primary grades, is for 
the teacher to motivate her own purposes and 
not follow the lead of the false prophets 
who do not know the great difficulties to be 
surmounted and who assume without authority 
that the fundamentals in these branches can be 
taught in any other way than by drill, drill, 
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and then a little more drill. Always admitting 
that occasional projects will crop up in the most 
drill-infested subjects, the alert teacher will 
seize upon such golden moments and will fur- 
ther attempt the establishment of such class- 
room situations as will challenge the child to 
an unlimited purposeful activity. 

Again, we must not lose sight of the fact 
that the project method, when carried to the 
extreme, may very possibly be most encourag- 
ing to such young radicals as the urchin of the ~ 
candlestick already referred to; indeed, one of 
the most devastating criticisms of the Montes- 
sori method was that it produced “ young an- 
archists,” since the children were allowed to 
follow the dictates of their own sweet wills 
and were not subject to their instructors. 

Insofar as a child is naturally subject to 
adult authority in his outside activities, just so 
far should the school take cognizance of that 
fact that his immaturity demands control as well 
as guidance. Therefore the primary school child 
should early be taught the wisdom of obedi- 
ence to lawful authority, else may we run the 
great risk of spoiling the good citizen in the 
making. 

However, the project has been of inestimable 
value to the lower grades since it has taught 
us the advisability of substituting the child for 
the curriculum as the centre of gravity of the 
educational system. This has resulted in the 
elimination of much of the dead wood which 
has for years cluttered up our courses of 
study, to the detriment of the child’s accom- 
plishments along worth-while lines. 

The old days when the pupil was lauded be- 
cause of his ability to spell “syzygy” (I hope 
I’ve got it right!) have gone forever; now, un- 
less he has expressed a determination to become 
an astronomer, in which avocation he might 
make use of the awe-inspiring knowledge, the 
very existence of such a word is carefully con- 
cealed from him and his attention is directed 
to the words which the children of his age 
most frequently mis-spell. 

It is to be hoped that the good work has 
only begun. Let us, therefore, study the child’s 
needs for him since he is not sufficiently 
mature to do it for himself, and let us present 
for his educational diet a motivation-seasoned 
menu with an occasional project for dessert. 
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SOME ONE 


Some one must play the minor parts, 
Some one must hold the spear, 

And some one, when the music starts, 
Must follow in the rear. 

Not everyone can be the star 

That shines with great white light, 
But some must twinkle from afar 

To harmonize the night. 


—Exchange. 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL DISTRICTS AND SCHOOL FINANCE 


VAUGHAN MacCAUGHEY 


In California there are four kinds of school 

districts :— 
1. Elementary School Districts. 
2. High School Districts. 
3. Junior College Districts. 
4. City School Districts. 

In each category the district may be a single 
small homogeneous unit, or a union of several 
such units. City districts may include terri- 
tory outside the municipal limits. The values 
of school districts for administrative purposes, 
and from the standpoint of local public senti- 
ment, are well known. From the stand- 
point of school finance, however, dis- 
tricts are necessarily too small and 
too unequal in their property values to serve 
as the chief or main yielders of school revenues. 
Districts rich in children are often very poor 
in assessable property ; districts surfeited with 
wealth and luxury are often very poorin chil- 
dren. The principle is becoming generally rec- 
ognized that public education is a state func- 
tion, not a municipal or rural function. Suffi- 
ciently large state revenues should be provided 
for the school, to serve as an equalizer of edu- 
cational opportunity, and yet stimulate local 
communities to laudable school support. 


DISTRICT SCHOOL FINANCES. 


The public schools within a given district re- 
ceive their financial support from two classes 
of funds :— 

1. Funds raised outside the district and ap- 
portioned to the district by the county, state 
and federal government. 

2. Funds raised within the district. 

1. Funds raised outside of, and apportioned to 
the district. 

a.Elementary Schools—The state and 
county allotments. 

b. High Schools——The state and county 
allotments. 

c. Junior Colleges——State allotments. 

d. Vocational Training. — Smith - Hughes 
fund (federal, state and county). 

2. Funds raised within the district. 

a. General property taxes. (All public- 
utility-corporation operative properties 
are exempt from local taxation.) The 
local school trustees or board of educa- 
tion prepare an itemized budget. This 
budget is subject to approval by the 
county superintendent of schools. The 
County Board of Supervisors then deter- 
mines and levies a tax sufficient to cover 
the excess of this budget over and above 
total funds provided by the state and 
county allotments in elementary school 
districts. This tax may not exceed thirty 
cents on each $100 assessed valuation; in 
high school districts it may not exceed 


seventy-five cents per $100 assessed 
valuation. 

. Special taxes, which may be levied for 
the erection of school buildings; these 
taxes must not exceed fifteen cents on 
each $100 valuation. 

.Bond issues, for school buildings and 
similar.purposes. Each bond issue must 
be approved by two-thirds of the voters 
at a special election. Taxes must be 
levied annually for the interest and re. 
demption of these bonds. 


KINDERGARTENS. 


Public kindergartens are supported exclu- 
sively by district taxes, and receive no state 
Or county aid. Kindergartens are established 
and maintained by the elementary-school board 
of the district. Upon the petition of the 
parents or guardians of twenty-five or more 
children (between the ages of four and a half 
and six years) living within one mile of any 
elementary school building, the school board 
must establish a kindergarten. 

The kindergarten is financed by a tax levied 
by the district board of trustees, and not to 
exceed fifteen cents on each $100 of assessed 
valuation. 


In 1921-22 the total kindergarten funds (re- 
ceipts) in California were $1,881,872. The aver- 
age cost per kindergarten pupil was $83.26, 
The average cost per elementary pupil was 
$81.02; high school pupil, $206.40. These costs 
include capital investments. The actual net 
costs (operating expenses only) for 1920 were: 
Kindergarter pupil, $37.33; elementary school 
pupil, $4735: high school pupil, $79.53. 

LOCAL FUNDS VS. OUTSIDE FUNDS. 
State County _ District 
Funds Funds Funds 
Teachers’ salaries all 60% some 
Other purposes None 40% — some 
Schoo! buildings and 
permanent equipment None none much 


District funds are used to supplement the 
state and county funds and are usable for all 
purposes. 

State funds are used 
teachers’ salaries. 

County funds are 60 per cent. for teachers’ 
selaries, 40 per cent. for other purposes. 

Buildings and permanent equipment come ex- 
clusively from district funds. 


RELATIONS OF DISTRICTS TO COUNTY. 


All district school funds, regardless of theif 
source or ultimate destination, are kept in the 
county treasury. The approval of the county 
superintendent of schools is necessary for all 
expenditures, which are audited by the county 
auditor. 
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THE DISTRICTS BEFORE THE DAYS OF 
AMENDMENT NO. 16. 


California’s district school history may be 
briefly outlined in three epochs :— 

Epoch I. 1854 to 1900.—Epoch of equalization 
of educational opportunity by state support, 
which ranged from 28.7 per cent. in 1854-55 to 
53 per cent. in 1900. These state funds aided 

or districts. 

Epoch II. 1900-1920.—Epoch of the reluctant 
utility-corporations and the collapse of equaliza- 
tion. State support dwindled from 53 per cent. 
in 1900 to 14 per cent. in 1920. 

Epoch III.—Epoch of Amendment No. 16 
(voted November 20, 1920). State support 
guaranteed. 1922-23, state aid was 20.3 per 
cent. of total school funds. 

Writing in 1919, Mark Keppel, county super- 
intendent of Los Angeles County, said: “ Our 
state school system has degenerated into a 
district system under which enormous and out- 
rageous discriminations operate against many 
children” (Sierra Educational News 15: 25, 
January, 1919). Amendment No. 16 has now 
partially rectified the evil conditions to which 
Mr. Keppel referred. 


SCHOOL FUNDS, 1921-22 (RECEIPTS). 





Total From local From 
district outside 
taxes & bonds sources 
(State, 
County, etc.) 
Elementary schools $62,301,000 30 million 32 million 


40,690,000 29 million 11 million 


High Schools 
It thus appears that the local districts bore 

approximately 60 per cent. of the expenses of 

the public schools (elementary and high), and 

the state and county, 40 per cent. (districts, 59 

million; state and county, 43 million). 

SCHOOL MAINTENANCE EXPENSE INCREASES 

AS SCHOOL POPULATION INCREASES. 
KINDERGARTENS 





Enrollment Maintenance 
1919-20 15,458 (basis for financing 
of 1920-21) $1,616,062 
1921-22 20,779 (basis for financing 
of 1922-23) 2,240,288 
Increase 5,321 624,226 
Increase in 
per cent. 34.42% 30% 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 
Enrollment Maintenance 
1919-20 387,899 20-21 $7,796,971 
1921-22 459,324 22-23 9,219 566 
Increase 71,425 1,422,595 
Increase in 
per cent 18.41% 20% 
HIGH SCHOOLS. 
Enrollment Maintenance 
1919-20 77,594 20-21 $13,865,759 
1921-22 110,206 22-23 17,759,405 





Increase 32,612 8,893,646 
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Increase in 


per cent. 42.03% 32% 
Total, kindergarten, 

elementary and 

high schools 22.74 i 28.18 


It thus appears that the taxes for mainten- 
ance increased almost exactly as did the in- 
crease in average daily attendance. The people 
in the local school district have paid increasing 
taxes for school support as school attendance 
has grown. 

SCHOOL BOND ISSUES, 1920-23. 





1920-21 1922-23 
Elementary Schools $3,729,513 $5,177,829 
High Schools 2,121,804 3,300,974 
Totals $5,851,317 $8,478,803 
Increase 2,627,486 or 44.90% 
Increase in school attendance 22.74% 


These figures strikingly illustrate the deter- 
mination of the great mass of the people of 
California to provide more and better educa- 
tional opportunities for their children. ‘These 
bond issues represent new and improved school 
buildings, playgrounds and equipment.  A\l- 
though the school attendance in this period in- 
creased 22.74 per cent., the district taxes, in 
the form of bond issues, controlled by the vote 
of the people who pay the taxes, increased 
nearly 45 percent. The desire for good schools, 
graphically speaking, and as expressed in bond 
issues, was twice as great as the actual increase 
in school population. 

THE LOCAL DISTRICT TOO SMALL A UNIT. 

The endeavor to raise school funds by means 
of general property taxes within local school 
districts is archaic, crude and unsatisfactory. 
It is one of the weakest links in tiie public 
school system. 

The property tax has been discredited be- 
cause property is no longer a fair measure of 
ability to pay taxes. As a chiei source of 
revenue the property tax has been abandoned 
by every great nation except the United States. 
Says Taussig: “In a complex community of 
modern times, the gene-al property tax proves 
hopelessly impracticable. It leads to glaring in- 
consistencies and inequities, and jatl com- 
pletely of attaining its professed object. Prop- 
erty and income no longer run side by side.” 

The percentage of school money provided by 
the local district has been steadily increasing, 


according to figures of the United States 
Bureau of Education :— 

Year Per cent of school revenue 

from local taxation 

1890 68 

1900 69 

1910 72 

1920 8&3 


Small units such as the district or towaship, 
differ immensely in their ability to provide 
revenue. Typical inequalities revealed in recent 
studies are as follows :--- 
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Colorado.—District No. 29 has a_ taxable 
wealth of $617 per child, while District 15 has 
$26,445 per child. District 29 has to levy forty- 
three times as great a tax as District 15 to 
raise a given sum per child. 

Minnesota.—District 27 
valuation per child of $33,000. District 1 has an 
assessed valuation of $723. District 1 has to 
levy forty-six times as great a tax as District 
27 in order to raise a given amount of money 
per school child. 

Arkansas.—District No. 81 has an assessed 
valuation per child enrolled of $2,538; another, 
District No. 4, has an assessed valuation per 
child of $101. District No.4 must levy twenty- 
five times as high a tax as No. 81 to raise a 
given amount of money per child. 

In practically every state in the Union some 
districts even with the most heroic efforts are 
unable to provide adequate support for their 
schools, while others can provide luxurious 
educational opportunities with a low tax rate. 
Such a situation in a democracy is indefen- 
sible. No child should be denied a 
reasonable educational opportunity 
because he resides in a district 
poor in wealth. The abolition of — the 
small local district as a principal unit for school 
support must precede a correction of many of 
our outstanding educational deficiencies. 

Progressive communities are devising taxa- 
tion methods that can and will draw 
revenues increasingly from the innumerable 
new and vast sources of wealth existing in the 
form of private and industrial income, and that 
will thus proportionately decrease the amounts 
required by the local or district property tax. 
WHAT WE ARE LEARNING FROM UNCLE SAM’S 

SCIENTIFIC TAXATION METHODS. 


“Federal taxation 


assessed 


has an 


simply 
school 


schi “ | 


methods,” states a recent 
research bulletin of the National Education 
Association, “however, hold the biggest lesson 
for those who would place school finance on.a 
sound basis. The income of the 
ernment, being largely derived 


Federal Gov- 


from income 


and business taxes, is adequate even though 
the sums needed are vastly greater than the 
comparatively 
education. 


small amounts expended for 
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“Witness what happened in the last decade 
when the Federal Government needed unusual 
sums of money. The amount of money raised 
by the States for the Federal Government jn. 
creased nearly sixteenfold between 1912 and 
1920. A sum that was from four to five 
times the amount spent for all public schools 
was obtained at a time when the liberty loans 
were making unprecedented demands upon the 
financial resources cf all the states. 

“More important still, these additional bil. 
lions were obtained with comparative ease. No 
one was impoverished. In 1919, 192,037 cor- 
porations reporting a capitalization of $66,130. 
351,148 enjoyed an average net return, after 
taxes were paid, of 10.8 per cent. on the capital 
invested. This was in spite of the fact that 
the ‘war profits and excess profits tax’ was 
then in effect in addition to the normal income 
tax. 

“In 1920 the Federal Government collected 
nearly five and one-half billion dollars from the 
states—five times the cost of all public schools, 
In the same year 187,833 corporations reporting 
a capitalization of $68,427,073,288 enjoyed an 
average net return on the capital invested of 
nearly nine per cent. after the Federal taxes 
were paid. 

“After 1920, the war being over, the Federal 
Government rapidly reduced the amount of 
revenue collected from the states. In 1922 the 
sum collected by the Federal Government from 
the states was $3,181,214,360 as compared — with 
the $5,391,902,597 of 1920. The excess profits 
tax is no longer collected and the approach to 
‘normalcy’ has been rapid.” 

STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
Expenditures for 
public education 


Federal taxes 
paid 


1915 $31,691,961 $ 15,129,027 
1918 34,115,891 109,781,434 
1920 18,980,298 179,267 566 
1922 92,067,046 131,652,856 
Percentage 
increase 1915-20 DIG 1265% 


The day is rapidly approaching in which the 
archaic local property tax system will be 
largely abandoned for the modern tax-rais- 
ing mechanisms devised by experts. 









“LITTLE BIT EXTRA” 


_ The distinguishing mark that tells the tale, 


Why some people win; why others fail, 
Is only the “Little Bit Extra” they do, 


After the clock has struck for “through.” 


God give us men who are willing to work; 


Take from the ranks the people who shirk; 
Give us men, willing the “Extra” to do; 
Men who hear not the clock strike for “through.” 





—Anonymous, 
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GRAMMAR, A MUCH ABUSED SUBJECT 


WILLIAM L. POWERS 
Principal State Normal School. Machias, Maine. 


About thirty-five years ago President Eliot 
of Harvard College complained that too much 
time was devoted to grammar in the prepara- 
tory schools and too little attention was given 
to composition work. As a result many stu- 
dents who applied for admission to college 
could not compose a page of written matter 
that was fluent, forceful, idiomatic, or even 
clear. The agitation carried on by him and by 
others who believed that grammar was receiv- 
ing undue attention resulted in forcing slowly 
from our high schools technical English gram- 
mar. 

The subject struggled on a few years, while 
we were getting our bearings, and was finally 
replaced by “English” in the grades, and by 
the reading of English classics in secondary 
schools. Those of us who were teaching at 
the time welcomed the classics, but some were 
disturbed and puzzled over what “ English” 
meant. It was heralded as a panacea for ali 
the ills that affected English teaching below 
the college, but since its introduction, students 
have failed in their entrance examinations 
and in their freshman English. As proof of the 
above statement I wish to quote a college 
senior, who is in attendance upon this normal 
school at the present time. He says: “ WhenI 
took my freshman English (rhetoric) there 
were many sophomores taking the work a 
second time, and several juniors taking it a 
third time.” 

The above statement would seem to implv 
that English is not effectively taught even now 
in the grades or in the preparatory schools. 
The colleges lay the blame upon the secondary 
schools, the secondary schools pass it along to 
the grades. Such juggling has not gotten us 
anywhere, and it is now time to define the 
work each school shall do, and to insist that 
this work be done thoroughly, and no scholar 
promoted who can not pass an 85 per cent. test 
in the subjects. 

The usual high school course consists of a 
semester of rhetoric during the freshman year, 
some desultory composition writing scattered 
through the four years, and the reading of a 
prescribed number of books for entrance to 
college. If one semester of book study could 
be replaced by one semester of the “ founda- 
tions of English grammar,” the remainder of 
the work in high sctiool English would be done 
understandingly and profitably. One teacher 
can handle a large class in the study of gram- 
mar, but one teacher can not handle a large 
class in composition writing. 

Tknow of no high school or academy that has 
teaching force enough toteach English com- 
Position effectively. The usual practice is to re- 
quire compositions at irregular intervals, to col- 
lect thesame faithfully, to read them hurriedly, 
and to consign them to the waste basket. I be- 


lieve that this process will never give students 
facility in writing, for facility in composition 
writing is derived from writing, re-writing 
under instruction, and re-writing again. Such 
re-writing would require double the number of 
teachers now employed, for composition writ- 
ing with individual help cannot be given to a 
class of more than one student, and the present 
system is not effective. There are, then, three 
reasons, I believe, why our high school gradu- 
ates cannot write trenchant English; first, the 
secondary school curriculum is not wisely 
chosen; second, insufficient teaching force; and 
thirdly, poor teaching. 

Students holding high school diplomas have 
entered this normal school without the ability 
to understand simple sentences. For example, 
I asked one of our summer school class to 
analyze the following: “In the spring I look 
for flowers.” The answer was: “‘ The’ is the 
subject nominative and ‘for’ is the predicate 
verb.” “Flowers” was object of the verb “ for” 
and “spring” modified “the.” This was a 
product of “English” teaching. I claim that 
the student who mis-analyzed the above sen- 
tence had not the slightest idea of what the 
sentence meant and, as “ English” teaching is 
supposed to give ideas rather than form and 
structure, we are back again to where we were 
before grammar was dropped and “ English” 
teaching was substituted. Thirty-five high 
schools were represented in our short course 
last summer. In the majority of those high 
schools no technical grammar had been taught 
during the four years, and all the students 
knew about subjects, predicates, modifiers, etc., 
was what they remembered from their eighth 
grade work. It is time, I say, for the grades, 
for the secondary schools, for the normal 
schools, and for the colleges to have each its 
work to do in this English program, and time 
for each to be held accountable for the acccm- 
plishment of its own work. 

The following program or curriculum is de- 
signed for this purpose. If faithfully carried 
out, it will make clear thinkers able to express 
their thoughts fluently on a written page, and 
enable normal school and college students to 
take up advanced work in English. 


PROGRAM FOR THE FIRST FOUR GRADES. 


The program for the first four grades as out- 
lined in the state course of study is satisfac- 
tory in the main. Nouns, verbs, and adjectives 
and adverbs should be taught. I would suggest 
a poem, “Grammar in Rhyme,” to teach the 
parts of speech. For teaching correct written 
work, copying the models is good practice. In 
general, the planting of ideals, the learning of 
memory gems, the correction of spoken Eng- 
lish in the classroom, if well done, will give a 
good foundation for further work. 
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PROGRAM FOR UPPER GRADES. 
In the fifth and sixth grades drills should be 


given on correct forms of “lie,” “lay,” “ sit,” 
— a ee, “Son,” “oo a, 
“done,” and the use and meaning of each 
should be learned. The real study of grammar 
begins in these grades. One letter a week 
should be written by the student, corrected by 
the teacher, and re-written by the student. De- 
clension and conjugation should be thoroughly 
learned, sentences should be classified into sim- 
ple, complex, and compound, and what is most 
essential, clauses should be differentiated inte 
clauses denoting condition, concession, purpose, 
result, clauses used as nouns, as adjectives, as 
adverbs. Letter and composition writing 
should be continued. Balance written work 
with technical grammar. 

Picture study and study of lives of American 
heroes may form a foundation for story writ- 
ing. If these stories are written in a booklet 
made in the “hand work” class, the students 
will “apperceive” why books are made. One 
letter each week should be required. This 
letter should be a real letter and not a con- 
glomeration of fancy and fiction. If students 
are required to make one abstract of a short 
poem, “Snow Bound” for example, and write 
their abstracts into a booklet, they will carry 
to the high school real constructive ideals of 
“English,” not only of technical grammar, but 
also of literature, and of book-making. 

HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM. 

After two years of rhetoric and book study, 
the technical grammar of the seventh and 
eighth grades should be resumed. With better 
developed minds and with the better illumina- 
tion given by “The backward light,” students 
will now be capable of grasping the construc- 
tion of the English sentence. A half year can 
be devoted profitably to this work by every 
student in the junior class. Not until every 
pupil can change the adverbial clause in the 
sentence, “ No stone was raised where he fell” 
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into a noun clause in the objective case, objec 
of a verb (no one knew where he fell), into, 
noun clause in the nominative case, subject of 
a verb (where he fell has not been ascer. 
tained), into a clause in apposition with a pro. 
noun (it is not known where he fell), 
into an adjective clause (no stone marks 
the spot where he _ (fell), not — uni 
every pupil can write correctly the differen 
forms of conditional sentences and fell fh 
meaning of each, not until every pupil know; 
why the Constitution of the United State; 
reads: “If he approve” instead of “if he 
approves,” can the high school teacher say: 
“My class is prepared for normal school anj 
for college.” Such training cannot be give 
in secondary schools until better-trained 
teachers are available for instructors. By 
given trained instructors who know wha 
should be done, an advance of the whole lin: 
of attack will be accomplished. Normal school 
can then devote their time to teaching how 
this advance shall be accomplished, and colleges 
can devote their time to the writing of stories, 
editorials, and debates. 

Technical grammar alone never made a fluent 
writer, and so-called “ English” teaching never 
made a writer of idiomatic English. The two 
methods must be combined. A visit to the 
freshman classes in beginners’ Latin in any 
of our high schools will show the attentive 
observer that the pupils are badly handicapped 
when translating English into Latin by not 
knowing what the English sentences mean. | 
suspect that if Cicero could come back to earth 
long enough to see ‘some of his forceful ideas 
written on our blackboards in classroom Latin, 
he would go back to the shades and deliver Phil- 
lipics not against Cataline but against our 
teachers of “ English.” 

It is a significant fact that many of our latest 
English grammars are swinging with the pen- 
dulum to the other side of the arc, and are 
stressing the very ideals I have tried to set in 
order. 


o> 
— 








“BETTER SPEECH WEEK” 


F. R. B.. 


A lovely woman drew my gaze, 
With manners like a queen. 

She beggared all my words of praise. 
But, ah, she said “I seen.” 


She awed me with her stately air, 
Her swish of silken gown; 

But when she said “you was,” right there 
My high esteem slumped down. 


A modest maid of fairest face 
I might describe—but won't, 

For suddenly she fell from grace— 
Tripped on the phrase “It don’t.” 


Upon a charming stranger, then 
My rapturous glance was bent, 
He seemed the prince of gentlemen 

Until he said “has went.” 


Myself? I fear to say a word 
Lest I should “make a break.” 
Tis better te be seen than heard— 
I’m not above mistake. 





—Exchange. 
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COMPENSATION FOR TEACHERS 


NICHOLAS T. MCNEIL 


Salem, 


We live under a democratic form of govern- 
ment. By the Constitution of the United 
States, the greatest document and instrument 
ever conceived by the mind of man for the 
advancement of the human race, we are guar- 
anteed life, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. 

Now happiness is a will-of-the-wisp, an elu- 
sive, evanescent, intangible, and imponderable 
thing which we all seek but do not always find. 
In reality it is the by-product of work well done, 
of service and an easy conscience. 

Teachers mould the mind of youth. The 
more money spent on education the less should 
be needed on courts, jails, prisons, reform 
schools, policemen, inspectors, detectives, 
judges, court officers, etc. 

Primitive and corrective institutions cost as 
much as public schools. 

Teachers are as valuable in the community 
as doctors, who should be hired on the Chinese 
method of prophylactic rather than pathologi- 
cal method of payment. As a matter of fact, 
teachers are more valuable because they train 
the brain, and enable the individual to think 
for himself. 


Mass. 


The lawyer is a necessary evil, and outside 
of probate and civil cases fattens on the weak- 
nesses, crimes, and misdemeanors of others. 

The priests and ministers are constructive 
and beneficent forces in the community, but 
they, like the teachers, are miserably under- 
paid—they safeguard both the moral and 
spiritual life, and antidote the crimes of 
society. 

Teachers have always been underpaid. A 
trained teacher is worth twice as much as an 
untrained one, and our whole educational sys- 
tem would totter and collapse if a general 
desertion of the teaching profession were to 
occur. 

Good teachers develop good citizens. 

Poor teachers develop poor citizens. 

When education declines, as shown by 
Greece, Rome, Germany during the Thirty 
Years’ War, England during the Hundred Years’ 
War, and Russia at the present time, crime, 
corruption, and anarchy flourish. 

Is America to profit by the examples of his- 
tory? 














About the Remington Quiet 12.” 


The New Quiet 12 
Remington 


is the crowning triumph of that great Remington 
factory at Ilion where the first practical typewriter 
saw the light of day fifty years ago. 


of a writing machine has ever won such instant 
popularity in both schoolroom and business office. 


Its ‘natural touch,” which makes operation surpassingly easy, its operating 
simplicity, and the consistent beauty of its work are a revelation to everybody. 


Send to us for our booklet, “What Some of America’s Leading Schools Say 


Remington Typewriter Company, 374 Broadway, New York 
Branches Everywhere 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


SECOND ANNUAL MEETING OF AMERICAN 
CHILD HEALTH ASSOCIATION. 


The program for the second annual meeting of the 
American Child Health Association in Kansas City, Oc- 
tober 14-16, is designed to cover the entire range of child 
health including the prenatal period. Dr. Borden S. 
Veeder, Washington University, St. Louis, is chairman of 
the program committee. Headquarters will be at Hotel 
Baltimore. The American Child Health Association will 
bring together leaders in the field of child health promo- 
tion who will consider the training of leaders for child 
health work in urban and rural communities, the problems 
of late childhood and early adolescence and the phases and 
method of procedure for community organization for child 
health work. 

At the opening session the presidential address will be 
given by Herbert Hoover, and Courtenay Dinwiddie, gen- 
eral executive of the association, will give a review of the 
year’s work. 

One of the outstanding features of the meeting will be 
the joint sessions with the Kansas City Clinical Society. 
Dr. George E. Vincent, president of the Rockefeller Foun- 
dation, will be on the joint program. Dr. E. H. Lindley, 
chancellor of the University of Kansas, will preside one 
evening meeting. Miss Emma Dolfinger, recently ap- 
pointed director of the Health Education Division of the 
American Child Health Association, will preside at the 
teachers’ section. 

Among the speakers will be: Miss Grace Abbott, United 
States Department of Labor; Miss Elmira W. Bears, 
Nursing Division of American Child Health Association; 
Dr. Walter H. Brown, Child Health Demonstration, Mans- 
field, Ohio; Dr. S. J. Crumbine, director of Public Health 
Relations, American Child Health Assoctation; Dr. Wil- 
liam B. French, Child Health Demonstration, Fargo, N. D.; 
Dr. Clifford G. Grulee, Rush Medical College, Chicago; 
Dr. Caroline Hedger, of the Elizabeth McCormick Me- 
morial Fund, Chicago; Sally Lucas Jean, American Child 
Health Association; Dr. Florénce L. McKay, New York 
State Department of Health; Miss Sophie Nelson, Visiting 
Nurse Association, St. Louis; Dr. George T. Palmer, di- 
rector of Research Division, American Child Health Asso- 
ciation; Dr. Florence Brown Sherbon, Kansas Bureau of 
Child Research, University of Kansas; Miss Louise 
Stanley, United States Department of Agriculture; Pro- 
fessor C. E. Turner, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology; Dr. Annie L. Veech, Kentucky State Board of 
Health; Dr. Borden S. Veeder; and Mrs. Mary H. Weeks, 
Children’s Bureau, Red Cross Health Centre, Kansas City. 


i 


Ezra Meeker of Seattle, ninety-four years old, the most 
famous living pioneer who crossed the deserts to Oregon, 
is a candidate for the legislature. 


—_—o— 
WHO SHOULD TAKE GRADUATE WORK? 


By Proressor O. G. Lioyp 


Is graduate work designed for the weak student or for 
the strong student? Some believe that graduate work 
should be taken because the student cannot find anything 
else to do, or because he is too weak as a four-year gradu- 
ate to get an acceptable position. In my opinion, such an 
interpretation of graduate work is wrong. Our educa- 
tional system is based on the idea that, in a large measure, 
those who should go on from the grade schools to the 
high school and to the university, have the opportunity of 
doing so. In other words, the upper fifty per cent. in the 


grade schools largely comprise those attending high 
school, and the upper fifty per cent of those who attended 
high school, largely comprise those attending the univer- 
sity. The graduate school should, therefore, draw on the 
upper fifty per cent. of the university for its students. 

It is assumed that more education is an indication of 
more leadership, and of greater responsibilities. | Those 
students with the same native ability, should prove to be 
better leaders, who have taken the higher steps in edu- 
cation. If the strongest students are to assume the 
leadership and responsibility society has a right to expect 
of them, it is necessary that they obtain a better founda- 
tion than the rest of their fellows in the regular four-year 
university courses. This can be done by taking one year 
or more of graduate work, not with the idea of a fifth year 
of under-graduate work, but of advanced work requiring 
a higher degree of ability than the regular university work. 


—_o-— 


St. Louis plans the largest warehouse in the world, cost- 
ing $25,000,000. 
—— 


PRESIDENTS WHO DIED IN OFFICE 


William Henry Harrison was the first to die while 
President, April 4, 1841, at Washington, after serving but 
one month of his term. 

Zachary Taylor died at Washington July 9, 1850, after 
serving one year, four months and five days. 

Abraham Lincoln was assassinated at Ford’s Theatre, 
Washington, April 14, 1865, dying the next day. He had 
served four years, one month and eleven days. 

James A. Garfield was shot in the Pennsylvania rail- 
road station at Washington, July 2, 1881, and died at EI- 
beron, N. J., September 19, 1881. He had served six and 
a half months. 

William McKinley was shot twice, September 6, 1901, 
while in the Temple of Music at the Pan-American Ex- 
position, Buffalo. He died eight days later, having served 
four years, six months and ten days. 

Warren G. Harding, twenty-ninth President, died in San 
Francisco, August 2, 1923. He had been chief executive 
two years, four months and twenty-nine days. 


—o—_ 
THE VAN SWERINGENS. 


Orris P. Van Sweringen and Mantis J. Van Sweringen, 
forty-six and forty-four years of age, residents of Cleve- 
land, natives of Wooster, O., controllers of railroads whose 
balance sheets total $1,500,000,000, proposed builders of a 
$77,000,000 railway terminal in Cleveland, are among the 
railroad kings of the New World and they have built 
their fame and fortune by buying railroad systems that no 
other railroad kings could make pay. 

The first Van Sweringen railroad purchase was the 
Nickel Plate in 1916; then doing the unprofitable freight 
haul of the New York Central to leave the main four to 
six system clear for the big money. 

The next Van Sweringen purchase was two more similar 
lines strung out in the territory around Lake Erie—the 
Clover Leaf and Lake Erie & Western. These were welded 
into the Nickel Plate system. 

His next was a real railroad—the Chesapeake & Ohio, 
carrying control of the Hocking Valley, both notable among 
the coal carrying -systems of central territory east of the 
Mississippi. 

Pere Marquette and Erie are already headed for the Van 
Sweringen merger. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on 
his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING. By 
Nichols, Harvard University. Cloth. New York, Bos- 
ton, Chicago, Cincinnati: American Book Company. 

This is an interesting approach to a study of business 
practices. One of the important educational creations oi 
the day is the discovery of the value of an attractive and 
helpful approach to every subject. It is like a note of in- 
troduction to a stranger. It makes the subject welcome 
to the student. We have been using the approach to all 
subjects in the first grade. Indeed, we have made the 
kindergarten an approach to the first grade, but we have 
not utilized it advantageously in studies above the sixth 
grade. 

Professor Nichols has developed a skilful approach to a 
student’s study of business. He presents all features of 
business that every student realizes that he should know, 
whatever his life interests may be. There is not a page 
in the book that will not appeal to every seventh-grade boy 
and girl. It begins with common matters of business in- 
formation and the duties and training required of junior 
clerical workers. The course includes all the usual paper 
work, such as the making out of checks, bills, bank deposit 
tickets, etc., which has been regarded as an important part 
et elementary bookkeeping. The Practical Exercises pro- 
yide definite drill in connection with each subject and the 
Snecial Exercises are designed to make the pupil think. 
The text is fully illustrated with model business forms and 
papers. An outfit made up of a few necessary blanks and 
forms is supplied separately. 


Refer- 


ELEMENTARY ECONOMICS. With Special 
erences to Social and Business Conditions in the United 


States. By Charles Manfred Thompson, Ph. D., LL.D., 
University of Illinois. Revised Edition. Chicago, New 
York, Boston: Benjamin H. Sanborn and Company. 
The first edition was published only five years ago, but 

so great has been its success and so great have been the 
changes in economic conditions and activities at home and 
abroad that, carrying out his purpose to have the latest 
teaching material of fact and tendency down to date or 
up to date, the author has revised his book, already in 
use in more than two thousand high schools. The char- 
acteristic of the book, now as heretofore, is the giving of 
concise statements of economic principles and also of eco- 
nomic tendencies, stripped of propaganda and_ special 
pleading. 

Dr. Thompson makes the social element in economics 
unusually prominent as he does the learning quality, so to 
speak, or the special adaptation to the spirit of students of 
high school age. To meet this special functioning of the 
study, after each chapter there are exercises for them to 
perform, problems for them to solve and subjects for stu- 
dents to report upon and frankly discuss. 


THE BOYS AND GIRLS OF WAKE-UP TOWN. By 
J. Mace Andress, Boston University. Illustrated by 
Marguerite Davis. Cloth. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco, Atlanta, Dallas, Columbus: Ginn and 
Company. 

The new teaching of health habits is one of the notable 


Frederick G. 


this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


features of up-to-date education, and each new phase de- 
velops a new leader in either the presentation of the sci- 
ence of health promotion or the art of presenting the sci- 
ence. We have known Professor Andress for many years as 
student, professor and author, and he has always been a 
leader, usually the originator of a method of pedagogical 
approach. This has never been more clearly demonstrated 
than in his story approach to the learning of the significance 
of Health Habits. There is delightful ingenuity in the 
way “Boys and Girls of Wake-Up Town” revolutionize the 
conditions of “Drowsy Town.” 

The boys and girls of Drowsy Town have a contest in 
school attendance with a neighboring school. The Drowsy 
Town children, as their name implies, are so lazy, so care- 
less, and so ignorant of the laws of health that, of course, 
they lose in the competition. But their defeat spurs them 
on to the mastery of those health habits which make them 
the final winners. 


OUTWITTING THE WEASELS, AND NEW- 
FANGLED NOTIONS. Two Plays by Helen Harring- 
ton. Adapted from Stories by Clara D. Pierson. 
York: E. P. Dutton Company. 

Two simple, easily staged and acted plays for children 
based on characters from the well-known writings of Clara 

D. Pierson with her approval. 


New 


“Outwitting the Weasels” exemplifies the great lessons of 
kindness to and protection for song-birds of the country- 
side. “New-fangled Notions” deals with the farmyard folk 
and makes it clear that dirt, slovenliness and wastefulness 
are not to be held sacred because they are old-fashioned 
The author has successfully carried into these plays the 
spirit of humor, reasonableness and good-will which made 
the original characters so popular with children. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THEORY AND APPLICATION. 
By Horatio W. Dresser, Ph.D. Cloth. 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company. 
This book has made a field all its own in that it covers 

all phases of the subject. With 728 pages, 5 by 8 inches, 

each phase of psychology gets as full treatment as any one 
needs. 


728 pages. New 


By doing it in his way Dr. Dresser unifies all functionings 
of psychology, which has been greatly needed. 

Part One, “General Psychology,” studies types of psy- 
chology, elementary principles, habit, affection and emotion, 
thought, temperament, personality, etc. Part Two deals 
with the “Hidden Self,” the normal and the abnormal, sug- 
gestion, psychotherapy, psychoanalysis, sleep and dreams, 
etc. Part Three considers “Vocational and Industrial 
Psychology.” Part Four, “Social Psychology,” or man as 
a social being; and Part Five discusses that highly im- 
portant phase, “Social Organization”’—leadership and the 
masses, social service, groups, ethics, religion, etc. 

What is even more to the point, by Dr. Dresser’s treat- 
ment of all five special features of psychology he cannot be 
a special pleader for the “Hidden Self,” 
Psychology, Social Organization. 

Dr. Dresser’s scholarly treatment of all psychological 
functioning intensifies sanity and avoids all extremes. 


for Vocational 
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ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY. By John McFarlane, Uni- 
versity of Manchester, England. Second Edition Re- 
vised and Enlarged. Cloth. Illustrated. 640 pages. 
2 West 45th street, New York: Sir Isaac Pitman & Sons. 
“Economic Geography” is a very remarkable book in its 

extensiveness, in its skilful arrangement of information, in 

its discriminating statements, in its international justice, 
and in its completeness. It has the English scholastic atti- 
tude and is brought down to date. 


THE LANGUAGE GARDEN. A Primary Language 
Book by Inez M. Howard, Alice Hawthorne and Mae 
Howard, classroom teachers in the Tacoma, Washington 
schools. Illustrated by Maud and Miska Petersham. 
Cloth. The Macmillan Company. 

I wish I knew how many beautiful School Readers for 
little folks we have noticed in these pages. We have never 
had one too many and’ the latest always seems the most 
beautiful and the most inspiring. 

This Tacoma book, “The Language Garden,” with three 
Tacoma teachers as its authors and two other Tacoma 
teachers as illustrators, has eighty-nine lessons, and no, 
other Primary Language Book I am sure has ever had 
a lesson in any way like any of these eighty-nine lessons 
unless it be some of the enchanting verses of Robert Louis 
Stevenson or Henry W. Longfellow. 

There is limitless ingenuity in the making of these 
eighty-nine lessons. There are many language lessons by 
filling in words to show how much the children know. For 
instance there are twenty lines like these: “A————cuts my 
hair.” “A digs coal.” “An flies an airplane” 
“A sells ladies hats.” There are twenty-four sen- 
tences like these: “I play a noisy game. I play a 
game.” These are merely samples of eighty-nine lessons. 


THE PACKING INDUSTRY. A series of lectures 
given under the joint auspices of the School of Com- 
merce and Administration of the University of Chicago 
and the Institute of American Meat Packers. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press. 
We can think of no one who has never been associated 

with the Packing Industry who has had the same knowl- 
edge of it and interest in it for fifty years that we have had 
Our home was in Somerville, Massachusetts, for fifty 
years, 1872 to 1922, and the city for the last forty years of 
that time was the fourth city in the United Sates in the 
number of animals dressed, and among our closest per- 
sonal friends Were some of the largest owners and man- 
agers of the largest of these packing houses. This com- 
pany paid one-twelfth of all the taxes of Somerville, and 
several thousand citizens were of the families of the 
employees. 

The most important public service we ever rendered in 
one activity was when, single handed, at the request of the 
mayor and city government of Somerville, we went to 
Washington and had the government rescind an order 
which would jeopardize all the meat packing industry of 
New England. We caused the telegram to be sent to ail 
packers in New England by the head of the Bureau of 
Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture can- 
celling the official order twenty-four hours before it was 
to go into effect. Our knowledge of the industry together 
with our first-hand knowledge of all sections of the coun- 
try was the reason I was selected for this mission in which 
all New England was interested, and in which Somerville 
and Cambridge were in jeopardy. 

Our excuse for referring to this personal experience is 
‘the fact that we have before us a book of ten lectures on 
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the Meat Packing Industry as it is in 1924, and the fact 
that our achievement in the Roosevelt administration 1s 
still ruling in all packing plants of the United States. 

We have pleaded for many years that the schools promote 
universal knowledge of all the great industries. To us the 
human element is of high importance in all school life, and 
it is cause for keen satisfaction to know that one of the 
leading universities in America is magnifying the educa- 
tional significance of a great industry. 


THE MODERN STUDENTS’ LIBRARY. Edited by 
Robert Morss Lovett, Chicago University. 

THE HISTORY OF PENDENNIS. Two Volumes. 

POEMS. By William Wordsworth. Edited by George 
McLean Harper, Princeton University. Cloth. 

New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

The twenty volumes already issued in “The Modern 
Students’ Library” edited by such scholars and popular 
authors as Dr. S. M. Crothers of Cambridge, Arthur Hob- 
son Quinn of University of Pennsylvania, William Lyon 
Phelps of Yale, Byron Johnson Rees of Williams, Charles 
G. Osgood of Princeton, Laura J. Wylie of Vassar, and 
Edwin W. Mins of Vanderbilt, attractive in size, 4 by 7 
inches, usually with about 400 pages, make accessible for 
school use and for a library, selections from Emerson, 
Ruskin, Stevenson, Carlyle and Howells. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


“The Song of the Three Friends, and the Song of Hugh 
Glass.”"—By John C. Neihardt, with notes by Julius T. 
House.—“‘Soils and Crops.”’—By John H. Gehrs.—"Ameri- 
can Government and Politics.” By Charles A. Beard. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The United States in Our Own Times 1865.1924.” By 
Paul L. Haworth.—‘Les Petits Oiseaux.” By Eugene 
Labiche and Alfred Delacour. Price, 88 cents.—‘‘La In- 
dependencia.” By Don Manuel Breton.—‘‘Rural School 
Management.” By Harry L. Eells, Hugh C. Moeller and 
Carl C. Swain.—“The Americanization of Edward Bok.” 
Autobiography. Price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

“Voici La France.” By Marguerite Clement and Teresa 
Macirone. Price, $1.44.—“Perfect French Pronunciation.” 
By Mary H. Knowles and Bertha Des Combes Fauard. 
Boston, New York: D. C. Heath and Company. 

“Our Faith in Education.” By Henry Suzzallo.—‘Sci- 
ence for Boys and Girls.” By M. Louise Nichols.— 
“Prisons and Common Sense.” By Thomas Mott Osborne. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Individualized Spelling Aid.” Atlanta, 
Turner E. Smith Company. 

“The Children’s Poets.” By Walter Barnes. 
Yonkers-on-Hudson: World Book Company. 

“Fortuna.” Edited by Ruth A. Bahret.—‘“Contes Des 
Provinces.” By Suzzane Roth.—“Elementary Algebra.” 
First Course.” By Elmer A. Lyman and Albertus Darnell. 
—‘“Cotton.” By Edna _ Turpin.—‘“First-Year Algebra.” 
By William J. Milne and Walter F. Downey.—“Civic Sci- 
ence Manual.” By George W. Hunter and Walter G. 
Whitman.—“First Course in Algebra.” By Joseph A. 
Nyberg.—“Carpenter’s New Geographical Reader, Africa.” 
By Frank G. Carpenter.—‘New Complete Business Arith- 
metic.” By George H. Van Tuyl—“Measuring Results in 
Education.” By Marion Rex Trabue. New York, Boston, 
Chicago; American Book Company. 

“First Steps in French, ‘B’ Version.” 
man.—“The Open-air Nursery School.” By E. Stevinson. 
Price, $1.00.—“Outwitting the Weasels” and “New- 
fangled Notions.” By Helen Harrington. New York: 
E. P. Dutton and Company. 

“English Assignments for Vocational and _ Trade 
Schools for Girls.” Price, 75 cents.—‘“Textile Assign- 
ments for Vocational and Trade Schools for Girls.”— 
“Arithmetic Assignments for Vocational and Trade 
Schools for Girls.” Price, 90 cents. New York: A. §& 
Barnes and Company. 

“Report of the Committee of Fifteen.” 
School Teachers’ Association. 

“A Syllabus of Hygiene.” By H. C. Lounstery, Charles- 
ton, West Virginia. 

“Bulletin of Yale University.” General catalogue. 
Haven, Conn.: Yale University. 

“A History of Rutgers College, 1766-1924.” 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Rutgers College. 

“Problems of the Rural Teacher.” By Marvin S. Pitt. 
man.” Bloomington, Illinois: Public School Publishing 
Company. 


Georgia: 


Price, $1.80. 


By Walter Rip- 
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EDUCATION IN ACTION 


This department is open to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 
the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
acceptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. 


A report of the illiteracy com- 
mission of the National Education 
Association states that more than 
4,300,000 illiterates will be entitled to 
yote in November for President of 
the United States and members of 
Congress. 


Herbert M. Bolton, University of 
California, recently elected president 
of the University of Texas, Austin, 
has declined the honor, and Dr. Wal- 
ter Splawn, member of the Texas 
Railroad Commission, well known in 
Texas and highly appreciated, has been 
elected president. 


Edwin T. Horne, who was retired 
twelve years ago at the ave of seventy, 
graduated from Harvard in 1864. He 
taught in Boston and suburbs from 
1866 to 1911. He died recently at the 
age of eighty-two. 


Wellesley College receives $500,000 
lor a new administration building to 
be named “The Hetty Green Build- 
ing,” for the mother of Colonel Ed- 
ward H. R. Green. 
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Northwestern University has just 
completed an endowment fund of 
$2,000,000 for the colleges of liberal 
arts and engineering. 


Recently the members of the Class 
of 1922 of Upper Darby High School, 
Pennsylvania, received a personal note 
from Superintendent H. M. Menden- 
hall, stating that one of their class- 
mates was going abroad for a year’s 
study, and suggesting that each mem- 
ber of the class send him a note, wish- 
ing him success and expressing the 
interest of the class in his doings. The 
letter gave his date of sailing, and ex- 
act directions how to send a letter to 
the ship. This township has a high 
school of 900 or more students and yet 
the superintendent keeps accurate tabs 
on the achievements of alumni and 
students. This is only one of many 
similar evidences of real follow-up. 
The practice has served to weld to- 
gether students, parents, graduates 
and to enlist such support for the high 
school as the writer believes exists 
nowhere else. Upper Darby High can 
get anything it wants. This spring 
they needed $575,000 for an addition— 
it was voted, with only a trifling vote 
against—something like a majority of 
6 to 1. 


Historic Wesleyan of Middletown, 
Conn., opened its doors to a Citizen- 
ship School arranged by the League 
of Women Voters May 15-17. The 
program placed emphasis upon national 
issues and was arranged to help those 
who need help in their use of the vote 
in the coming National election. The 
tariff, immigration, the Philippines, 
political parties, federal taxation 
were among the topics listed. 


Superintendent H. O. Dietrich, 
Norristown, Pennsylvania, has had his 
salary increased to $5,500 and, better 
than that, every recommendation re- 
garding increase in teachers’ salaries, 
in establishing new departments, and 


especially in the creation of the junior 
high school, has been adopted. R. B 
Taylor, the new principal of the high 
school, has a salary of $4,000, Thomas 
Bittle, principal of junior high schooi, 
has $3,000, physical director has $2,950, 
supervisors of grades (2) each have 
$3,000. 


Nine hundred fifty students 
graduated from Syracuse University 
June 9. The commencement address 
was delivered by Julius H. Barnes, 
president of the United States Cham- 
ber of Commerce, who was given the 
degree of Doctor of Business Admin- 
istration from the hands of Chancellor 
Charles W. Flint. Other recipients 
of honorary degrees were: Ray L. 
Wilbur, president of Leland Stanford 
University, Doctor of Science; Judge 


were 
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THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


120 Boylston St. 
ag Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 
¥., 402 Dillaye ~ ee 
t St. 
iladelphia, 1420 Chestnu 
} ee em Pa., 549 Union oe Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Boston, 
New York, F, 
Syracuse, N. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS 


irmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
anaehens Il, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bids. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over 
Established 1890 


thirty years of successful experience. 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 





THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 





70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “New york 


commends college and no 
-" to colleges, public and p 


Advises parents about schools. _ 7 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


i hers 
raduates, specialists, and other teac 
——_ 2 schools in all parts of the country. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 








William Bondy, regent of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York, 
Doctor of Civil Laws. The degree of 
LL.D. was conferred upon Henry 
Solon Graves, dean of the College of 
Forestry at Yale, and former chief 
forester of the United States; Sao-Ke 
Alfred Sze, Chinese ambassador to the 


Sargent’s Handbooks 
AMERICAN PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


9th edition, 960 pages; round corners, 
crimson silk cloth, gold stamped, 
$6.00. 








A Guide Book for Parents. 

A Compendium for Educators. 

Annual Review of Educational 
Events. 

A Discriminating Review of the 
Private Schools as they are 
today. 


SUMMER CAMPS 


First edition 1924. 576 pages, 10 
maps and more than 150 illustra- 
tions.—$5.00. 

An Annual Survey of the Summer 
Camps and all matters pertain- 
ing thereto. 

A Discriminating Review of the 
Summer Camp Movement, its 
origin, development, present 
status, and practices. 

‘Educational Service Bureau advises 
parents in the selection of Camps 
and Schools. 


Consultation on appointment. 


PORTER SARGENT 


14 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 





United States; and Frank Smalley, 
vice-chancellor | emeritus, Syracuse 
University. Herbert Quick, author 
and statesman, received the degree of 
Doctor of Literature; Edward P. St. 
John, dean School of Religious Edu- 
cation, Auburn Theological Seminarv 
formerly of Hartford Theological 
Seminary, the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology. The degree of Doc- 
tor of Divinity was conferred upon: 
Almon A. Jaynes, rector, Trinity 
Episcopal Church, Syracuse, and 
former chaplain of the Twenty-seventh 
Division; W. Gray Jones, pastor Cen- 
tral M. E. Church, Wilkesbarre, Pa.; 
H. E. Luccock, recently elected con- 
tributing editor of all Methodist 
“Advocate” publications; Ralph M. 
Pierce, pastor Grand River M. E. 
Church, Detroit, Mich. 


Helen Taft Manning, daughter of 
Chief Justice William Howard Taft, 
received the degree of Ph.D. from 
Yale University June 18. Mrs. Man- 
ning is a graduate of Bryn Mawr Col- 
lege in the class of 1915, and received 
the Master of Arts degree in history 
from Yale in 1917. The title of her 
thesis for the Ph.D. degree was: 
“British Colonial Government After 
the American Revolution.” 


The Missouri State Teachers’ Col- 
lege at Springfield, Clyde M. Hill, 
president, is “crushed with prosperity.” 
The student enrollment is fabulously 
large, both in the summer session and 
in the school year, and now they have 
a quarter of a million dollars of state 
money for a science building. Spring- 
field is the centre of one of the most 
prosperous sections of the state. 
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MEETINGS -TO BE HELD 


SEPTEMBER. 


4: Massachusetts State Norny 
School Teachers, Bridgewater, 


OCTOBER. 


9-10:, Upper Peninsula Educationy 
Association, Marquette, Michigan 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of thy 
American Child Health Associ, 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kay. 
sas City, Missouri. 


16-18: Kansas State Teachers’ 
ciation, Topeka, Hays, Hutchingg, 
and Parsons. 

Indiana State Teachers’ Assogiy, 
tion, Indianapolis. 


16-20: California Teachers’ Asgogi. 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland ang Sa 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History Teachers & 
sociation, Topeka. 


20: American Public Health Agy. 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. 


23-25: West Virginia Educatiop Ay 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire Society f% 
Vocational Education, Concord, 


27-31: Washington Education Ass. 
ciation, Walla Walla and Tacom 


28: Northern Baptist Education &. 
ciety, Holyoke, Mass. 


29-30: Illinois City Superintendenty 
Association, Peoria. 
Illinois State School Board Associ. 
tien, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ Association, 
Bangor. 


30-31.1:West Tennessee Educatio: 
Association. P. E, Callis, Seere 
tary, Germantown. 


30-November 1: Rhode Island Insti- 
tute of Instruction, Providence, 


31: Franklin County Teachers’ As 
sociation, Greenfield. Mass. 


31-November 1: New Jersey Physi. 
cal Education Association. Atlan 
y. 


30-31-November 1: Northeast Mix 
souri Teachers Association. H, & 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo, 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of American Univer- 
sities, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


6-7-8: Colorado Education Associa- 
tion, Denver, Grand 
and Pesbie. H. B. 
ecretary, 520 Co th 
Building, Denver. ee 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
E. G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison 


6: Wisconsin History Teachers’ As 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa 
tion, St. Paul. 
Iowa Society of Social Science 
Teachers, Des Moines. 
Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Grand Junction, Pueblo, and Den 
ver. 
Iowa Association of Mathematics 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life Associa 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


13: Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association. 


13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 

24-26: The Central Section of Call- 
fornia Teachers’ Association at 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia 
Merced. Superintendent L. 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi- 
dent; Superintendent W. J. Cooper 
of Fresne, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 





Assoc 


13-14: 


26-28: 
ciatic 


1-6:Ass: 
ondar 
State: 


26: Pe 
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- Arkansas State Teachers’ As- " 
8- ri. jation, Little Rock. a od TEACHERS AGENCIES * #* 
40-11: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, llinois. 


1; wens: Pagers"? ™ BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


31-14: National League of Compul- 
— Officials, Windsor, Many appointments during the summer months 
anada. 
Nebraska Home Economics A 
12a cociativ.:, Lincoln. No registration fee No charge to schools 
-14: Association of Urban Uni- 


Wrersities, Akron, Ohio. BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


18: Farmers jptncetien” as Co-opera- 
x ringfie issouri. a 
Ea. pennet Catainan, tet- 301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 
Re ey of Illinois, Urbana. 
21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 


24-25: South Dakota Commercial TEA HER 3 A WANTED TEACHERS 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. especially those de. 








24-26: New York State Science siring Promotion. 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. Operate everywhere. 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 
tion, pomecnoster. manatees panei 437 Fifth Ave., New York. _— Rm on —— 
Sout s a4 Ra " ‘lients. § or 
tion, Sioux Falls. 39TH YEAR ae Bidg., anven Cole. booklet, “Teaching 

26-28: Public School Trustees Asso- Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.’ 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored). Palestine. é ae MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
Home conomics ssociation of 

Texas, San Antonio. and FOREIGN ; _ , Schools and Families, 
Virginia State Rinderpessen . Pri- superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- gnq Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 

£ 


ond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach. Schools to parents. Call on or address 


; ati " a . . — 
a association, Kansas City. Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 
27-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Jowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 

















recommends teachers and has filled 


San Antonio. J hundreds of high 1 iti 
i eds oO le £rade positions 
c C cier 5 j 
Pe; faathematics Sond Chicaes (up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
sin , ers. Established 1889. No charge 
i 7 to employers, none for registration. 


Association of Colleges and Pre I 
f you nee@ a teacher for any de- 
paratory Schools of the Middle 3 7 oY 
States and Maryland, Philadelphia, Cor dennes, oo vere a teacher may be wanted, address H. S. Kellogg, 
Penn. 
Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 
28: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 


DECEMBER. TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 366 FIFTH AV ENUE superior people. We 


ondary Schools of the Southern New York Cit 














_. ee ee na Chastes W _Mulford, — register only reliable 
: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 5 BRANCH OFFICES: candidates. Services 
guage Association, Philadelphia. Established 1855 1386 Shenten ptechestortir mi a ; 
27: American Historical Association, Cleveland, Ohie. ree to school officials. 
Richmond, Virginia. 406 Union Trust Building 
27-28: American Mathematical So- Pittsburgh, Pa. 
ciety, New York City. 
27-29: American Association for 
3 Labor Legislation, Washington, D. 
Univer- e: 
a. American Philological Association, 
ssocia- Genloens Sock’ of America, | WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 
inction, Washington, D. C.- 
State 7-30: American Political Science 3 
wealth Association, Washington, D. C. 
27-31: Botanical Society of America, NC. 
sconsin Cincinnati, Ohio. 
raukee. 29-31: Modern Language  Associa- ‘ P 
adison. tion of America. Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent tae 
_ American Psychological Associa- ° e ee ene 
's ae tion, Washington, D. C. Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
Pennsy lvania State Education As- 
ssocia. sociation. Erie. ° oa We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 
ail See Diate Teachers’ Association, certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 


National Commercial Teachers’ QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 

iation, peewntion, Louisville, a 

American Association of Teachers 

iation, of Journalism, Minneapolis. 74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 

| %-30: National Council of Geog- SEND FOR CIRCULARS 
tie Ttaphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 

= %: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
Clation, Helena. 

%-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 


ingston, Smithsonian Institution, WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 











Washington, D.. ©.) r 
JANUARY, 1925. teachers in every part of the country. 


5-10: Association of American Col- ¢ 

leges, Chicago, Illinois. TEACHERS 6 Beacon St. Boston, Mass. 
§-8: Conference of Church Workers 

in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. ALVIN F. PEASE, 
16: Louisville Educational Associa- . 

tion, Louisville, ‘Kentucky. Long Distance Telephone Manager 


FEBRUARY. 
22-26: Department of Superinten- el 


@ence, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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Do You Know What It 
to Be Free from Worry: 
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Human life would be greatly lengthened were it not for worry about the future. 


Half the illness in this life is caused by worry over things that could be prevented, or that never happen, 
and half the recoveries are postponed by the same cause. 


Worry means lowered vitality, premature old age, reduced efficiency. 


Freedom from worry means just the reverse, and as a result, greatly increases professional success. 
Of all workers, it is most important that the Teacher be free from worry. 


Like Sin and Disease, Worry should be banished from the world, and would be, if everyone co-oper- 
ated for mutual benefit and relief, in some similar way to that by which the T. C. U. has banished worry 
for Teachers. 
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How the 7. C.U. 
Banishes Worry for You 


Pays $50.00 a Month when you| 
are totally disabled by accident | 
or confining sickness. 


Pays $11.67 a Week when yOu are 
quarantined and your salary 
has stopped. 

Pays $25.00 a Month for illness 
that does not confine you to 
the house, but keeps you from} 
your work. 

Pays 20 Per Cent increase in 
sick benefits for two months 
when you are confined to an 
established hospital. | 


Pays $333.00 to $1500 for major 
accidents or for accidental 
loss of life. | 


Pays Double these bLenefits for) 
travel accidents sustained 
through railway, street car, or} 
steamboat wreck. 


Pays Operation benefits in ad- | 
dition to other benefits if your) 
policy has been in force for | 
une year. | 


Larger Benefits—Policies issued | 
for increased benefits at pro-| 
portionately increased premi- | 
ums, for those educators re- | 
ceiving larger pay-checks. 











These Teachers Have Learned How to Banish Worry 


Miss Ella V. Dobbs, Columbia, 
Mo., wrote: “The peace of mind 
which comes from knowing that 
there is a friendly organization to 
depend on in case of emergency 
is worth more than the cost, even 
though one never has occasion to 
present a claim.” 


Miss May Ventioner, Lenora, 
Okla., wrote: “I think the T. C. U 
is a great thing for teachers. 


There is nothing to lose, for if you 
are not sick you are winner, and 
if you are, you get pay. I have 
been a member of the T. C. U. 
over two years and I think it’s 
wonderful.” 


Cut Off and Mail This 


It commits you to no action. It 
implies nothing except that you 
would be interested in reading 
our Proposition to Teachers. It 
will be followed by no personal 
solicitation. 

Just fill out, cut off and mail 
the coupon on the right. We shail 
then mail you full particulars of 
how we protect Teachers. Please 
do it today. 


TEACHERS CASUALTY 
UNDERWRITERS 


441 T.C.U. BUILDING 
Lincoln, Nebraska 


J. M. Hammond, Principal 
Washington School, Sandpoint, 
Idaho, wrote: “It is a great feel- 
ing of security to know that if 
sickness or accident overtakes me, 
the T. C. U. at once becomes pay- 
master, affording ample means for 
myself and family until health is 
restored.” 


Miss Ina E. Gittings, Tueson, 
Ariz., wrote: “There is no invest- 
ment so assuring and so reason- 
able as this. The T. C. U. are en- 
tirely friendly and do not try to 
evade their responsibilities.” 


Worry-Chasing Coupon 


7~ — —Free Information Coupen- - ~ 


TO THE T. C. U., 
441 T. C. U, Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 


I am interested in knowing about 


your Protective Benefits. Send me | 


the whole story and booklet of 


testimonials. 


(This coupon places the sender under no 
obligation) 
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